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WILL THE STORM SPREAD? 


Che Wiorld’s ews and The Wiorld’s Views NUMBER TWO 


DR. PENTECOST ON THE EASTERN QUESTION 


Phe Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost, 
who has recently traveled all over 
Japan and China and other countries 
in the Far East,and who is now, for three 
months, using his splendid ability in 
resurrecting and building up Westmin- 
ster Chapel in London, has just been in- 
terviewed by The Christian Common- 
wealth. In this interview Dr. Pentecost 
gives some clear-cut statements concern- 
ing Russia and Japan and Korea which 
cannot fail to have considerable influ- 
ence in molding public opinion. He says: 

“The progress of Christianity in the 
Far East is very marked, not only in the 
splendid character of the missionaries 
themselves, but in the quality of the con- 
verts, as well as in the profound impres- 
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sion which Christianity is making in 
China and Japan on the ruling classes. 
Even where they do not embrace Chris- 
tianity, they become impressed with the 
benevolent altruism of Christian mis- 
sions, in contrast with the grasping spir 
it of commercial enterprise. They recog 
nize that Christianity is the only power 
which has come to the Orient to give 
and not to get. No doubt the atmos- 
phere created by Christianity is disinte- 
grating heathenism, especially in Japan. 
But the higher ethics of Christianity 
have made it impossible for the old 
Buddhistic teachers to hold their own. 
In Japan, the remarkable characteristic 
is the quality of the people got hold of. 
They chiefly belong to Samurai, or other 


middle class—the old military caste. The 
present Speaker of the Lower House of 
the Japanese Parliament is an out-and- 
out Christian man, and quite a number of 
the Legislature are true Christians also. 
The educational institutions in Japan are 
magnificent tributes to the energy and 
enterprise of the missionaries, and the 
Christian Press is the great institution 
in the East. The printing of Christian 
literature is wonderful in its extent. The 
Presbyterian Press in Shanghai is so ex- 
tensive that its plant would do credit to 
any firm in London. It is at work morn- 
ing, noon, and night, and yet cannot 
keep up with the demand. 

“The great question out there is the 
absorbing Eastern question. This is not 
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a question of trade or of military con- 
quest, but of the new civilization of 
700,000,000 people. The old civilization 
is breaking up like the old Roman sys- 
tem. The great question of the age is, 
whether the world is going to be domi- 
nated by the Slavic or the Anglo-Saxon 
type of civilization. For my part, if lI 
could have my own way, I should like 
to take the Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack and sew them together. Then 
I would exhibit these united flags of 
liberty to Russia, and tell her to go back 
to Siberia, where she belongs. 
is a menace to the world. No 
country capable of the atroc- 
ities and horrors of Siberia, 
Kishinev and Finland can 
possibly be an instrument in 
the hands of Providence for 
ameliorating the civilization 
of the East. Indeed, the only 
solution of the complicated 
Eastern Question is  Chris- 
tianity. Sir Robert Hart said, 
in Pekin, that he saw no hope 
for China excepting in the 
rapid spread of Christianity. 
“The longer the threatened 
war in the East is postponed, 


Russia 


and the more strongly seated 
Russia becomes, the more 
serious the crisis will be. Rus- 
sia is absolutely determined 
to secure control of Korea as 
well as of Manchuria. In that 
case, Japan will be practically 
extinct as a nation, and all her 
hopes will be gone. Then the 
Russian domination of Asia 
would be ultimately certain. 
Nobody supposes that Russia 
is going to be content with 
Manchuria. She would con- 
trol China, and then would 
come down on India. Indeed, 
were she to become the mis- 
tress of the whole Far East, 
Europe would be as helpless at the feet 
of Russia as Finland is today. 

“But I believe that the Anglo-Saxon 
race is intended in providence to be the 
conservator of the world’s liberties. I 
cannot understand why American and 
English statesmen do not lay their heads 
together without delay to checkmate the 
strategy of the Czar’s advisers. Let me 
say that America, having stepped long 
ago into the Far East, will stay there, 
and will make herseli more and more 
felt. Years ago, America opened Korea, 
and then Japan, and together with Eng- 
land, also opened up China. Indeed, 
she always has been in the East since 
she was a nation, and I see no reason 
why we should be in the Philippines, ex- 
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cept, in the purpose of God, to be on the 
ground when the crisis of the Eastern 
Question arises.” 

“Does not all this involve some degree 
of alliance between England and Amer- 
ica?” the interviewer asked. 

“It certainly does. Any great strug- 
gle in which England might be engage | 
with the world would inevitably enlist the 
moral, and ultimately the physical, sym 
pathy of the United States. This last 
move of Russia’s just reported is most 
cunning and subtle. I refer to the pro 
fessed concession made to China anl 
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Japan with regard to certain open ports 
in Manchuria. Russia has been work 
ing tooth and nail to keep China from 
ratifying the treaty with America as to 
the open door in Manchuria. Now she 
is pretending to stand by it. The reason 
is transparent to any keen observer 
Russia saw that if she interfered with 
this treaty America would be on her 
back in twenty-four hours.” 

“I suppose you were much impressed 
with what came under your observation 
in Korea?” 

“Korea is a quaint country, probably 
the worst-ruled in the whole world. The 
people have been oppressed most cruel- 
ly. They are, however, of a passive and 


stoical temperament. More than any 


other Asiatics, the Koreans have flung 
themselves into Christianity. The growth 
of Christianity is more marked in that 
region than in any other part of Asia. 
The Americans are to the front in Ko- 
rean missions, the Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, Methodists and Baptists 
all having planted stations. I would 
specially note the superb work done 
throughout the Far East by the Medical 
Missions, which appeal with wonderful 
power to the people. Very fine hospi- 
tals have been established, which are 
centres of great love and care for the 
distressed people. I have 
traveled on this last great 
tour 36,000 miles, accompanied 
by my wife and daughter. We 
had remarkably good fortune, 
never being troubled with a 
day’s illness, and never miss- 
ing the connection with train 
or boat. Of course, we trav- 
eled in all sorts of convey- 
sometimes of the 
roughest description, such as 
Pekin carts. We went as far 
as the Great Wall of China. 
I traveled all over the Boxer 
country, and I am glad to 
record that the revulsion of 
feeling throughout China is 
extraordinary, 


ances, 


especially in 
relation to Christian missions. 
Nowhere was I ever treated 
with the slightest discourtesy, 
even though I went through 
the streets of Canton at mid- 
night, which is supposed to be 
a very dangerous kind of ad- 





venture. 


MAY REVOLUTIONIZE GLASS 
INDUSTRY 

T is announced that Ba- 

varian glass-makers have 

discovered the 

manufacturing a glass which is malle- 

able as any metal, as well as capable of 


process of 


being drawn out in sheets or threads, 
and is absolutely non-breakable. Cook- 
ing utensils made of the new material 
stand the heat of fire without cracking or 
melting. 

An extraordinary test to which the 
new glass has been submitted is that of 
patching, a feat which cannot be accom- 
plished with any glass mace in America. 
A plate of the Bavarian glass has been 
bored, it is said, and then the hole plug- 
ged with the molten composition. The 
result is a smooth, impervious patch, dif- 
ferent in every respect trom the result 
obtained by cementing in a piece, as 
would be done with the old style of glass. 
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The First Passenger Train Over the White Pass and Yukon Route to the Summit. 


RAILWAY BUILDING UNDER THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 


HOW THE RESOURCES OF ALASKA ARE BEING DEVELOPED 
AND LIVING EXPENSES REDUCED IN THE GOLD REGION 


By GEORGE E. WALSH 


The opening up of Alaska to actual settlers and the announcement of 
the Agricultural Department at Washington that several staple food products 
can be grown successfully in the vicinity of Nome, where gold mining is 


now the principal occupation, has resulted in the building of several rail- 
roads and the planning of several others. Mr. Walsh in an extended article 
in Cassier’s tells an interesting story concerning these railways. Of par 
ticular interest will be his references to what promises to be the beginning 
of the great Trans-Siberian-Bering Strait Railway route. 


AILWAY building in Alaska under the Arctic Circle 
practically began when the discovery of gold in the 

Klondike region startled the world, and a few pioneer 
railway men undertook to construct the White Pass & Yukon 
Railroad. This line was the pioneer in the great northern 
country. Its construction was an engineering feat of no small 
importance, for, considering its length of only 112 miles, it 
probably had more engi- 


high price of $750 per share. When the shares were first offer 
ed to the public they were sold at $6.50 apiece, and the par value 
was $10. This phenomenal increase in value is due to the rapid 
ly improving conditions in Alaska, and to the tremendous im 
petus to travel given by the line. Summer visitors now go 
through the Yukon Pass in ever increasing numbers, and all 
along the old trail covered by the road adventurous tourists 
swarm in summer. 

As a matter of fact, this pioneer northern road has proved 
as advantageous to the public as stockholders. Besides annually 
attracting thousands of tourists to the old gold fields, the road 
has benefited the dwellers within the Arctic Circle by greatly 
reducing the cost of living. Before the line was constructed, 


it was very costly to get supplies in the gold region, as they 
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of snow and ice. The 
question whether a rail- 
way could be operated in the northern part of Alaska under 
such conditions was repeatedly raised, and those who ventured 
to construct the Yukon Pass road were considered unwise in 
Yet events have demonstrated the value of 
the road, both to the public and to the owners. 

Last year this same road paid 60 per cent dividends to its 
stockholders, and its stock sold in Chicago at the exceedingly 


their investments. 


Map showing new railroads of Alaska. 


something less than five 
and six cents per pound. 
Today the official charge averages four and three-quarters of a 
cent per pound. The benefit to the gold seekers and settlers 
in the Klondike region, and Dawson in particular. is naturally 
great; but the chief good comes from the combined rush of 
new settlers to the region, who are attracted both by the gold 
prospects and the fact that Alaska offers a fertile field for other 
industries 
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The development of Alaska is sure to come. The increase 
in the population in the past five years has been something 
like 500 per cert. But gold mining alone will not be the great 
industry of this land. The fertile valleys and coast lands afford 
an abundant opportunity for a farming population to thrive, 
and, according to the special investigations of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, rye, oats, and various grass- 
es can be made to flourish so abundantly that the cattle in- 
dustry may become important in the near future. 

The-city of Nome has sprung up and grown into a town of 
20,000 ithabitants. The excuse for its existence may be the 
hidden treasures of gold, but it is a city established to stay. 
Its inhabitants are branching out more and more into new lines 
of industry. Farming, timber-raising, hunting, and even manu- 
facturing are developing about this city of the far north. 

Two years ago the traffic from the coast to the city became 
so great that the “Wild Goose Railroad” was built. It con- 
nects the city of Nome with Anvil Creek, and, although only 
about five miles long, it has proved an excellent feeder to the 
city. Miners and tourists coming from Anvil Creek and the 
coast can take the railway and cross the five miles of rugged 
country in comparative ease and comfort. 

This little Wild Goose Road has proved a money-maker, 
for it has in a single summer made more than nine times the 
cost of constructing and equipping it, and its stock has soared 
far above par. The cost of this road was not great, and its 
equipment is somewhat primitive; but in the land of eternal 
snows and ice it is a glorious little time and labor-saver. It 
compares favorably with the three million-dollar White Pass 
& Yukon road connecting Dawson City with the coast of 
Skagway. 

Railroad building has thus been started most favorably, 
and the activity of new companies organized to build more lines 
under the Arctic Circle is quite apparent. The “North Star 
Line” is now in the course of construction, and in some re- 
spects this new road will eclipse anything yet attempted in 
Alaska. It will open up one of the most important and valu- 
able sections of the country, and provide the key to the great 
Trans-Siberian-Bering-Strait Railway route which is now un- 
der serious consideration by a group of eminent capitalists. 
The dream of an all-land route to Europe by a tunnel under 
Bering Strait is no longer a picture of the imagination, but 
promises to become an assured fact within the present decade. 
There will be fewer engineering difficulties and expenses in 
building it than in cutting a canal through Panama. Surveys 
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of the route have already been made and studied, and capital 
has actually been organized to undertake the preliminary work. 

The North Star Line will run from Solomon City to Coun- 
cil City, and thus connect the sea coast with a distributing point 
far up in the interior. The whole interior of the Cape Nome 
region will thus be opened up and a new impetus be given to 
traffic both in freight and passengers. 

The building of this railway is far less of an experiment 
than either that of the White Pass & Yukon line or the Wild 
Goose road, as others soon to be projected will prove easier 
and less experimental than the North Star Line. The road will 
be constructed on comparatively level land, following the 
course of the river’s bank, and cutting through very few high 
hills. When finished it will tap one of the richest timber re- 
gions of Alaska, making it possible to construct it at less ex- 
pense than most of the other roads, which have had to use 
timber ties brought from Oregon and Washington. The growth 
of timber in the region of the new road is very dense and valu- 
able, and its distribution to the coast cities will prove of great 
commercial importance. 

The whole Seward Peninsula has been mapped out with 
railway projects, which in a short time will undoubtedly be 
completed. It will also produce large crops of barley. oats. 
and buckwheat, to support an extensive cattle-raising industry. 
There are few countries better fitted for cattle ranges than the 
coast of this peninsula, as the Japan current warms the coast 
to a moderate temperature, even though the interior may be 
locked in ice and snow. 

Carrying freight from ships inland from forty to fifty miles 
costs about $200 per ton today; but with the new railways con- 
structed, the same freight will be carried for less than one- 
tenth of that amount. Railway prospects in Alaska are thus 
more promising than in any other part of the United States. 
The Western Alaska Construction Company. engaged in build- 
ing the new North Star Line, will spend upward of a million 
dollars in the next year in opening up the Solomon River re- 
gion, while the other companies organized will expend several 
times this amount. 

Overland to Europe, by rail to Alaska, and under the 
3ering Strait by tunnel, will complete one of the present-cen- 
tury engineering plans, and, with this accomplished, the seven 
odd million dollars paid to Russia for the whole peninsula will 
prove a mere bagatelle to the actual commercial benefits that 
the. United States will derive from that country. 


ELECTRIC SUSPENSION FERRY OVER THE LOIRE 


a latest suggestion in the way of 
crossing rivers where bridges would 
uterfere with the passage of ships with 


high masts is now on trial at Nantes, trial trips proved 


France. It is an overhead ferry, sus- 


rended from a high iron framework and 


and graceful structure consisting of two cents; loaded, 8 cents; two-horse vehi- 


tall steel towers, one on each bank of the 


power operates the car from which the 
ferry is suspended and the crossing is 
thus quickly and easily effected. The 
successful and the 
ferry is now open to the public. 

The ferry rates are: Foot passengers, 
operated by electricity. It is a stately I cent; one horse 


cles—unloaded, 7 cents; loaded, 1o cents. 


ordinary bridge approaches, and being 
built on an air line it realizes the mini- 
mum distance to be crossed. The cost 
of this structure was a little more than 
$200,000, and the projectors believe it 
will be a paying venture. 
vehicles—empty, 5 ica 

The motor-car industry has been great- 
ly developed in France. In 1902 there 





river and joined together by a horizontal 
bridge or railway track 490 feet long and 
165 feet above the surface of the water. 
An inverted steel carriage or car travels 
along the rails, and suspended from this 
by steel cables is the platform. or ferry, 
which has two divisions—one for horses, 
vehicles, and railway cars and the other 


for foot passengers. Electric motive 


This overhead ferry seems to solve the 
question of crossing rivers or other 
channels in the most simple and practical 
way. It moves rapidly and in no manner 
interferes with navigation, since, owing 
to the great height from which the ferry 
is suspended, ships of the tallest masts 
may pass under it; moreover, it does not 
involve the ascents and descents of the 


were seventy makers of complete ‘“‘chas- 
sis,’ who turned out 15,000 vehicles. Dur- 
ing the past year that rate of manufact- 
ure has been greatly exceeded. French 
manufacturers of automobiles have been 
giving particular attention to the export 
trade. It is probable that the exports 
for 1903 will be found when reckoned up 
to exceed in value $10,000,000. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN AS A TEMPERANCE REFORMER 


A REMARKABLE ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HIM 


ON WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY IN 1842 


IDDEN away in the files of the Sangamon Weekly 
Journal, in the issue of March 26, 1842, is one of the 
most notable temperance orations ever delivered. The 


speaker was Abraham Lincoln. The date was February 22, 


1842. The occasion was a meeting of the Washingtonian Tem- 
perance Society. It is worthy of careful preservation as repre 
senting the sanest thought of the greatest apostle of human 
rights America ever produced. He said: 

“T have not inquired at what period of time the use of in 
toxicating drinks commenced; nor is it important to know. It 
is sufficient that to all of us who now in- 
habit the world, the practice of drinking 
them, is just as old as the world itself, 
that is. we have seen the one, just as long 
When all such 
of us. as have now reachel the years of 


as we have seen the other. 


maturity, first opened our eyes upon the 
stage of existence, we found intoxicating 
liquor, recognized by everybody, used by 
everybody, and repudiated by nobody. It 
commonly entered into the first draught of 
the infant, and the last draught of the dy 
ing man. From the sideboard of the par- 
son, down to the ragged pocket of the 
houseless loafer, it was constantly found. 
Physicians prescribed it in this, that, and 
the other disease. Governments provided 
it for its soldiers and sailors; and to have 
a rolling or raising, a husking or hoe-down, 
anywhere without it, was positively insuf 
ferable. 

“So, too, it was everywhcre a respecta- 
ble article of manufacture and of From on ambrot 
merchandise. The making of it was 
regarded as an_ honorable livelihood; 
and he who- could. make most, was 
the most enterprising and respectable. Large and small manu- 
factories of it were everywhere erected, in which all the earthly 
Wagons drew it from 
town to town—boats bore it from clime to clime, and the winds 


goods of their owners were invested. 


wafted it from nation to nation; and merchants bought and 
sold it, by wholesale and by retail, with precisely the same feel- 
ings, on the part of seller, buyer, and bystander, as are felt at 
the selling and buying of flour, beef, bacon, or any other of the 
real necessaries of life. Universal public opinion not only tol- 
erated, but recognized and adopted its use. 

“Tt is true, that even then, it was known and acknowledged 
that many were greaily injured by it; but none seemed to think 
that the injury arose from the use of a bad thing, but from the 
abuse of a very good thing.—The victims to it were pitied, and 
compassionated, just as now are, heirs of consumption, and 
other hereditary diseases. Their failing was treated as a mis- 
fortune, and not as a crime, or even as a disgrace. 

“Tf, then, what I have been saying be true, is it wonderful 
that some should think and act now, as all thought and acted 
twenty years ago? And is it just to assail, condemn, or despise 
them, for doing so? The universal sense of mankind on any 
subject, is an argument, or at least an influence, not easily 
overcome. The success of the argument in favor of the exist- 
ence of an overruling Providence, mainly depends upon that 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
As he appeared at the time of the Washing- 
tonian Movement. 


taker t 


A STRONG TEMPERANCE WORKER 


sense; an‘ 


men ought not, in justice, to be denounced for 
yiel ‘ing to it, in any case, or for gwing it up slowly, especially. 
where they are backed by interest, fixed habits, or burning 
appetites 
* * x 
“Whether or not the world would be vastly benefited by a 
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total and final banishment from it of all intoxicating drinks, 


seems to me not now to be an open question. Three-fourths 
of mankind confess the affirmative with their tongues, and, | 
believe, all the rest acknowledge it in their hearts. 
Ought any, then, to refuse their aid 
loing what tl 


1e good of the whole demands? 
he, who cannot do much, be. for 
that reason, excused if he do nothing? 
‘But,’ says one, ‘what good can I do by 
signing the pledge? I never drink ever 
without signing.’ This question has already 
been asked more than a million times. Let 
it be answered once more For the man 
to suddenly, or in any other way, to break 
off from the use of drams, who has indulged 
in them for a long course of years, and un 
til his appetite for them has become ten or 

hundre t-fold stronger, and more craving. 
than any natural appetite can be, requires a 
most powerful moral effort. In such an un 
dertaking, he needs every moral support 
and influence, that can possibly be brought 
to his aid, and thrown around him. And 
not only so; but every moral prop should 
be taken from whatever argument might 
rise in his mind to lure him to his back 
sliting. When he casts his eyes around him, 
he should be able to see all that he respects. 
all that he admires, and all that he loves, 
kindly and anxiously pointing him onward; 
none beckoning him back, to his former miserable ‘wallowing 
in the mire.’ 

“But it is said by some, that men will think and act for 
themselves; that none will disuse spirits or anything else, mere 
ly because his neighbors co; and that moral influence is not 
Let us examine this. Let 


me ask the man who would maintain this position most stiffly. 


that powerful engine contended for. 


what compensation he will accept to go to church some Sun 
day and sit during the sermon with his wife’s bonnet on his 
head? Not a trifle, ll venture.’ And why not? There would 
be nothing irreligious in it; nothing immoral, nothing uncom 
fortable—Then why not? Is it not because there would be 
something egregiously unfashionable in it? Then it is the in 
fluence of fashion; and what is the influence of fashion, but the 
influence that other people’s actions have upon our own ac 
tions; the strong inclination each of us feels to do as we see 
all our neighbors do? Nor is the influence of fashion confined 
to any particular thing or class of things. It is just as strong 
on one subject as another. Let us make it as unfashionable 
to withhold our names from the temperance pledge as for 
husbands to wear their wives’ bonnets to church, and instances 
will be just as rare in the one case as in the other. 


‘But,’ say some, ‘we are no drunkards; and we shall not 


acknowledge ourselves such by joining a reformed drunkar‘s’ 
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society, whatever our influence might be.’ Surely no Chris- 
tian will adhere to this objection.—lIf they believe, as they pro- 
fess, that Omnipotence condescended to take on Himself the 
form of sinful man, as such, to die an ignominious death for 
their sakes, surely they will not refuse submission to the in- 
finitely lesser condescension, for the temporal, and perhaps 
eternal salvation, of a large, erring, and unfortunate class of 
their own fellow creatures. Nor is the condescension very 
great. 

“In my judgment, such of us as have never fallen victims, 
have been spared more from the absence of appetite, than from 
any mental or moral superiority over those who have. Indeed, 
I believe, if we take habitual drunkards as a class, their heads 
and hearts will bear an advantageous comparison with those 
of any other class. There seems ever to have been a prone- 
ness in the brilliant, and the warm-blooded, to fall into this vice. 
the demon of intemperance ever seems to have delighted in 
What one of 
us but can call to mind some dear relative, more promising in 


sucking the blood of genius and of generosity 


youth than all of his fellows, who has fallen a sacrifice to his 
rapacity? He ever seems to have gone forth, like the Egyptian 
angel of death, commissioned to slay if not the first, the fair- 
est born of every family. Shall he now be arrested in his deso- 
lating career? In that arrest, al 


can give aid that will; and 
who shall be excused that can and will not? Far around as 
human breath has ever blown, he keeps our fathers, our 
brothers, our sons, and our friends, prostrate in the chains of 
moral death. To all the living everywhere, we cry, ‘Come 
sound the moral resurrection trump, that these may rise and 
stand up, an exceeding great army’ ‘Come from the four 
winds, O breath! and breathe upon these slain, that they may 
live.’ 

“Tf the relative grandeur of revolutions shall be estimated 
by the great amount of human misery they alleviate, and the 
small amount they inflict, then, indeed, will this be the grandest 
the world shall ever have seen. Of our political revolution of 
76. we all are justly proud. It has given us a degree of politi- 
cal freedom, far exceeding that of any other of the nations of 
the earth. In it the world has found a solution of that long- 
mooted problem, as to the capability of man to govern himself. 
In it was the germ which has vegetated, and still is to grow and 
expand, into the universal liberty of mankind. 

“But with all these glorious results, past, present, and to 
come, it had its evils too. It breathed forth famine. swam in 
biood and rode on fire; and long, long after, the orphan’s 
cry. and widow’s wail, continued to break the sad silence that 
ensued. These were the price, the inevitable price, paid for 
the blessings it bought. 

“Turn now, to the temperance revolution. In it. we shall 
find a stronger bondage broken; a viler slavery manumitted; 
a greater tyrant deposed. In it, more of want supplied. more 
disease healed. more sorrow assuaged. By it, no orphans 
starving. no widows weeping. By it, none wounded in feeling, 
none injured in interest. Even the dram maker, and the dram 
seller, will have glided into other occupations so gradually, as 
never to have felt the shock of change: and will stand ready 
to join all others in the universal song of gladness. 

“And what a noble ally this, to the cause of political free- 
dom. With such an aid, its march cannot fail to be on and on, 
until every son on earth shall drink in rich fruition the sorrow- 
quenching draughts of perfect liberty. Happy day, when all 
appetites controlled, all passions subdued, all manners sub- 
jected, mind. all-conquering mind, shall live and move the 
monarch of the world. Glorious consummation! Hail, fall of 
Fury! Reign of Reason, all hail! 

“And when the victory shall be complete—when there shall 
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be neither a slave nor a drunkard on earth—how proud the 
title of that Land, which may truly claim to be the birthplace 
and the cradle of both those revolutions, that shall have ended 
in that victory. How nobly distinguished that people, who 
shall have planted, and nurtured to maturity, both the political 
and moral freedom of their species.” 


WHERE THE WORLD’S PRICE OF BUTTER IS FIXED 

T is a curious and remarkable fact that Elgin, a little town 
| in Illinois, virtually dictates the price of butter for the world. 
Elgin, which has a population of less than twenty-five thousand, 
is noted for the excellence of the watches, as well as of the but- 
ter, it makes. The market rate of the dairy product is fixed in 
a peculiar way every week by the Elgin board of trade, an or- 
ganization with 236 members, representing 470 creameries, 
where butter is produced. The board meets every Monday 
noon with about one hundred and fifty persons present, some 
being men with butter to sell and others being buyers—repre- 
sentatives of firms in New York, Chicago, and other cities. 
The creamery men offer for sale various lots of their commod- 
ity, and bids are made for these by the would-be purchasers. 
The secretary of the board records, on a blackboard, each bid, 
and just before 2:30 p. m., when, according to rule, the bidding 
closes, calls for final bids and asks each seller if he accepts the 
bid made for his butter. Some of the sellers accept, others 
decline, and all the transactions are put on record. Then the 
quotation committee, composed of five members, retires to an 
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Bidders in the butter market. 


aljoining room, considers the prices bid and those demanded, 
and also the condition of the market, of the cattle, of the pas- 
tures, etc., and soon reports to the open board what in its 
judgment is a fair price for butter. The figure so determined is 
accepted without demur and prevails for the remainder of the 
week. On this basis purchases are made for both domestic and 
foreign markets 

“Why the action of this board of trade should have so much 
influence on the world market,” says a writer in Leslie’s Weekly, 
“will be understood when it is stated that the Elgin district in 
1902 produced 45,121,360 pounds of butter, valued at $10,887,784, 
together with 5,847,408 pounds of cheese, worth $467.792. Dur- 
ing thirty-one years of the board’s existence its members made 
a total of 587,989.045 pounds of butter and 193.631.354 pounds of 
cheese, the value of both these aggregates being $147,361,251. 
Although the home demand for Elgin butter is very large, much 
is exported, and it has a high reputation abroad. No doubt the 
active work of the board of trade has been largely instrumental 
in improving the quality as well as in increasing the quantity of 
this product in that section, and giving it a standing which per- 
mits the asking of good prices.” 
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THE SECRET OF THE RADIUM RAYS 


GERMAN EXPERT GIVES SCIENTIFIC EXPLANATION OF HEAT AND LIGHT RADIATIONS 
By AMBROSE ERBSTEIN 


Translated Especially for “Our Day” from “lIllustrirte Zeitung” 


ORD KELVIN, the eminent physicist, gave a lecture before 

a session of the British Association in London recently 

on the as yet unexplained heat and light radiations of 
radium, which M. Curie, the discoverer of this marvelous 
substance, calculates as having a heat-producing power of O.g. 
for a gram in one hour. The lecturer said: “If the heat-radia- 
tions of radium were to be continued at this rate for 10,000 


hours, the resulting warmth would have the power to increase 


Sut he 
seemed to doubt the possibility of such an enormous produc- 


the temperature of 900,000 g. of water 1 degree C.” 
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tion of heat from the energy of a single gram of radium in 
10,000 hours, so he advanced the theory that the energy must 
come from some outside source. Based upon this generaliza- 
tion, he said it was very probable that the waves of ether carry 
energy in some mysterious way to radium, while it sends heat- 
rays into space. He demonstrated this speculative assertion 
by the following comparison. Imagine a piece of white and 
one of black cloth, each placed in a separate glass tube hermeti 
cally sealed. Each of these two tubes, which are of uniform 
size, is then placed into a glass vessel filled with water, and ex 
posed to the rays of the sun. The water in the vessel holding 
the black cloth will heat quicker than that in the other vessel. 
\ccordingly, the light-waves convey the energy that leaves the 
cloth again by means of the heat-conducting power of the 
water. 
RADIUM SUSCEPTIBLE TO ETHER WAVES 

An article entitled, “Celestial Explosions and their Rela- 
tion to Electrical Phenomena,” written by Hudson Maxim, 
was published as early as January, 1902. The author’s theory 
is identical with that of Lord Kelvin regarding the radio-active 
energy of uranium, radium and pitch-blende. Maxim elucidated 
his theory more minutely in an article entitled, “The Light of 
the Future,” published in October, 1902, in another American 
periodical. He claims that such substances derive their in- 
creased activity from ether-waves of high vibrative power, that 
originate in some source outside of these substances, and that 
are changed to waves of lesser power when they come in con- 
tact with the substance in question. These change1 vibrations 
are identical with the phenomena that we term light and heat. 

In the article from the “Electrical Age,”” Maxim goes on to 
say: ‘We have lately read a great deal about the light-giving 
qualities of uranium, radium, pitch-blende and other composi- 
tions, and we feel that we are entitled to ask: ‘What causes this 
light?’ Can it be possible that these metals owe their illumin- 
ating power to a peculiar susceptibility to certain ether-waves, 
that extend down to us from the sun and that cannot produce 
light when they come in contact with ordinary substances, be- 
cause these do not offer sufficient power of resistance to the 
high vibrative power? For the substances which are capable 
of producing radio-active energy resist the ether-corpuscles 
with a power equal to that of light.” 


DEEP SEA ANIMALS WITH SELF-PRODUCED LIGHT 


Sometimes, when we bask in the unobstructed rays of the 
sun, we are apt to think that the creatures who live in the 
depths of the ocean are deprived of this pleasure, and that they 
are condemned to live in eternal darkness. This is a mistaken 
idea, because the latest investigations show that deep sea ani- 
mals have eyes and can see by the aid of a self-produced phos- 


phorescent light. Consequently, they are better equipped than 


we are, for they possess a light-producing apparatus beside 
] : £ 





their eyes. Most likely there are ether waves that penetrate 
to the bottom of the sea, just as light penetrates the atmos- 
phere. If such is the case, we may imagine a suitable intercep- 
tor or condensor for the ether waves, carried on the head of 
the deep-sea animals 
\s far as the beings that live on the surface of the earth 
r cerned ire seems to have been unable to create or- 
gans of sight that can hold ether-waves with a higher vibrative 
power than that produced by violet light rays. That is why we 
cannot see the X rays. To be sure, the animals living on the 
earth have little opportunity to use such highly developed 
organs of sight, because the sunlight answers their purposes, 
while ( imals living in the deep sea, where no light rays 
ver penetrate, need the more sensitive sight-organs, for their 
light mu st be generated especially for their use. Nature has 
suppliel this want by giving them organs to intercept the 
waves of ether that penetrate the universe, and to reduce their 
power to light-rays. 


The newly discovered substances, uranium, polonium and 
radium, with their power to illumine darkness, have excited 
the wonder of the world; for, though the quantity of light pro- 
duced is relatively small, it gives evidence of energy, and en- 
ergy cannot be created; it is indestructable and eternal like 
matter itself. Therefore, the energy given out in the form of 
light by these substances must reach them from some outside 
source. 


OUR SENSES HAVE LIMITED CAPACITY 

Science has taught us that our senses do not enable us to 
perceive all natural phenomena. We know there are sounds 
too high for us to hear; 40,000 vibrations per second is the limit 
of our capacity. Futhermore, our eyes cannot perceive the rays 
that lie outside the pale of the red or those that diverge from 
the violet light. The Roentgen-rays in particular, acting, as 
they do on photographic plates, belong to the class of rays to 
which our sight organs are not susceptible. If our eyes were 
more sensitive we would see a dazzling white light stream 
forth from the Crookes tube, and if they were so constructed 
as to be able to perceive slow ether vibrations, we could prob- 
ably see the heat rays that radiate from the bricks of a com- 
mon chimney. But nature has created eyes adapted only for 
ether-vibrations of a certain power. 

The eyes of the owl are specially constructed for the con- 
centration of weak light-rays, and they, more than the eyes of 
other beings, can hold the most powerful ether vibrations. Yet 
the owl cannot perceive light in the lowest regions of the 
ocean, where utter darkness prevails, while the deep-sea ani- 
mals can. Fishes living in deep caverns, where there is water, 
have no eyes, though these subterranean places are no darker 
than the bottom of the sea. This fact will confirm the theory 
about the ether-waves that penetrate the ocean, just as the sun- 
light reaches us through the atmosphere, while the rocky earth 
prevents these same waves from penetrating the water in deep 
caverns. If it were otherwise, nature would have supplied 
fishes living in caverns with organs of sight like those of the 
deep sea animals. Glow-worms and lantern flies are the earth- 
born representatives of the self-illuminating principle as em- 
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ployed by nature for the creatures living under thé sea, and 
there certainly could be no more ingenious method of preserv- 
ing life in its most varied and many-hued aspect. 


THE HUMAN EYE INSENSIBLE TO HEAT RAYS 

We all know that a window-pane receives but little heat from 
the rays of sunlight that pass through it, and that the glass 
would remain cold if it were transparent. But if we cover the 
pane with lamp-soot it will get warm very quickly. The light- 
rays, coming in contact with the blackened surface, are changed 
to rays that are equivalent in power to heat-rays, which is the 
cause of this phenomena. If the human eye, however, could 
see heat rays, it would be as insensible to light-rays as it is to 
A-rays. These light-rays would have to be changed to heat 
rays in order to make them visible to us, just as the invisible 
rays, coming in contact with uranium, polonium and radium 
cause these substances to emit light. Accordingly, the remark 
able rays emanating from radium are the ether-waves with 
powertul vibrations, transformed into light. The analogism 
is found in the transformation of light-rays into heat—the result 
of the sun’s rays coming in contact with an opaque body. 
Ether-waves of higher power than light-waves pass through 
most substances without generating light. Ordinary light like- 


wise passes through bodies without producing heat. But when 
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these waves encounter impermeable bodies light will be the 
result. 
HOW THE RADJUM RAYS ARE PRODUCED 

The opacity and impermeability of radio-active substances 
to powerful ether waves gives proof of the cause that produces 
the mysterious light and heat effects of radium and related 
substances. The ether-waves, uniting with the head-gear of 
deep-sea animals—which serves as a condenser—generate a 
luminous light, just as the rays of light falling on a black hat in 
summer will produce warmth, and if we were enabled to see 
heat instead of light-rays in the normal way, every black object 
which we see in summer would be like a luminous brush with 
far-reaching rays. 

li our sun were iarther away from us or its rays less 
powerful, human beings would have to be equipped with an 
apparatus for perceiving heat-rays. 

One other illustration of the theory concerning radium rays 
may be mentioned. If all but the ultra-violet rays would be 
excluded when sunlight passes through a reflecting lattice, and 
a cube of uraniumoxydglass be used to change this ultra-violet 


light into green li 


ght, the invisible light would become visible. 
Radium performs the same task. In like manner, it changes 
4 a : é 
the invisible into a phosphorescent light, that can be plainly 
discerned. 


KOREA, THE’: LAND OF THE MORNING CALM 


OREA is the frowsy corner of the 
Eastern Household where Nature, 
like a careless housemaid, has broomed 
the refuse sweepings of Asia,” says a 
writer in Black and White. “In that lit 
tle, knobby peninsula of Cho-sen (Land 
of the Morning Calm), mixed and irre- 
concilable nationalties jostle one anoth 
er, keeping alive the antagonisms of 
caste and kind. The son of the Mikado 
is at daggers drawn with his Celestial 
cousin, most of the Europeans are not 
on speaking terms, and the Korean him- 
self cordially detests everybody, and is in 
turn distrusted by all parties.” 
“Korea, in regard to its limited area, 





in Korea and is carded into pads for the 
purpose of quilting the clothing of the 
people. Their headgear is remarkably 
varied in form. They have a different 
ferm or a different kind of hat for al- 
All the un- 
married men in Korea are called boys, 


most every station in life. 


and wear their hair in braids down their 
backs. Marriage may take place at any 
age from twelve upward, and when a boy 
is married he is a man. The women of 
Korea have no legal status. A man may 
have one wife, and her children are his 
legitimate heirs; but a Korean may have 
as many concubines as he may have the 





almost exactly the area of Kansas, is 
more prolific in internecine dissension 
than any spot on the globe. In no more 
suitable arena could be struck the first 
blows of the world’s approaching Arma- 
geddon. 

“Situated at the elbow of that bone of 
contention, Manchuria, with the direct 
road to Pekin stretching from the west- 
ern gate of its capital, Seoul, it is not 
surprising to find the Mongolian leaven 
prominent in Korea. Originally conquer- 
ed by Korai, a warrior of Fuyu, it ac- 
knowledged the suzerainty of China for 
several centuries, and annually paid trib- 
ute. The latter custom, however, fell 
into desuetude, and was renewed only as 
late as ten years ago, when Japan first 
began to cast glances in that direction.” 

“The people of Korea may be de- 
scribed generally as robust, amiable, in- 
dustrious, 


pleasure-loving, and given 


The Emperor of Korea. 


rather to the arts of peace than to the 
ardors of war,’ says J. Sloan Fassett in 


The Review of Reviews. “They are 
than commercial. 


They are kindly and generous. 


agricultural rather 
They 
have no national religion, and never have 
had. Confucianism, so far as regards 
the worship of ancestors, the reverence 
for parents, and the dignity of family, 
has a stronger hold than any other form 
of religion. Buddhism has always had 
them. 
There is a widespread belief among the 


a languishing existence among 


people in witches, in spirits, and in 
devils. There are relics of fetichism. 
The costumes of the men and the wom- 
en do not differ widely from those in 
use thousands of years ago. The uni- 
versal costume is cotton cloth, bleached 
and unbleached. In winter, this is pad- 
ded with short staple cotton which grows 


ability or the disposition to support. 
“The position of Korea is unique. She 
is the youngest of the nations to come 
into diplomatic relations with the West- 
ern world. Her treaties with the United 
States and England were made in 1882; 
with Germany, in 1883; with Russia and 
Italy, in 1884; with France, in 1886; with 
Austro-Hungary, in 1892. She has no 
well-established postal facilities or means 
of transportation and communication. 
She has railroad, although 
others are projected, and only a. few 
miles of telegraph lines, and these most- 
ly controlled by foreigners. 


only one 


The means 
of transportation of men and goods is 
man-back, pony-back, cow-back, by 
means of sedan chairs, and by two- 
wheeled, clumsy bull-carts. She manu- 
factures feebly an insufficient supply of 
textile fabrics, of pottery, and of metal 
wares. She exports rice, ginseng, and 
fish.” 
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THE BRIGHT SIDE OF A DARK PROBLEM 


A CONSTANTLY GROWING NUMBER OF INTELLIGENT AND WELL-TRAINED 
NEGRO WOMEN THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 


By MRS. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


The world is full of those who criticise the negro and who can see no 
silver lining to the dark cloud which hovers today over the South. Recently 
certain of these critics centered their objections on negro women, declaring 
that the race could not progress because of the many deficiencies in the 
character of its mothers. Fortunately a reply to these has been made in 
The Outlook by Mrs. Booker T. Washington, who has the facts at first 
hand, and who is today a leading spirit in the betterment of the women of 


her race. She writes as follows: 


N the many-tongued discussion of negro problems there is 

no fallacy so common or so insidious as that by which a 

proposition found true of a particular group of negroes is, 
in virtue of that fact, proclaimed true of all or of the great 
mass. To maintain that since from the negroes in a certain 
town no superior class has emerged, the negroes of America 
have no superior class—to maintain that is to feel with the 
Airicans that, because the white slave-catchers were merciless 
all white men are merciless. The spe- 
cific problem which is the subject of this 
paper—Gain in the Life of Negro Wom 
en—is often similarly befuddled. There 
are 8,840,789 negroes in this country, of 
whom 4,447,568 are women. ‘These 
women live in states. from Massachus 
etts to Mississippi; some live on planta- 
tions, some in towns, some in 
ignorant, some _ intelligent; 
some are rich, some poor; some good, 
some bad. To make propositions that 
will hold true of these many and essen- 
tially different groups of negro women 
is a task which I do not essay—a task 
to which Edmund Burke referred when 
he said that no man can indict a whole 
race of people. 

Moreover, you can no more find 
the “average” negro woman than 
you can multiply so many eggs by treaties. Just as eggs are 
different from treaties, so good negro women are different 
from bad negro women, and no average can be struck. The 
best we can do is to estimate the size of the various groups of 
negro women, but even this is not enough; the influence, effi- 
ciency, significance of one superior woman’s life may be in- 
definitely more than that of ten dull drudges. And so the 
statistical method could not do justice to this essentially hu- 
man problem; statistics negate individuality. 

I propose to speak of the superior class of negro women, 
and roughly to indicate something of the import of their or 
ganized endeavor. 


cities; 
some are 


Every census teems with information that testifies to the 
material and spiritual gain of the negro population and notably 
of negro women. To cite a few illustrations from school en- 
rollment, I may say that in the census year 1,096,774 negroes 
attended school, cf whom 510,007 were males and 586,767 were 
females; 27,868 females as against 28,628 males attended school 
from two to three months; 160,231 females as against 136,028 
males attended school from four to five months; and 227,546 
females as against 187.173 males attended school six months 
and more. These figures indicate the well-known fact that 
girls attend school more continuously than boys; the boys 
must go to work while the girls are in school. 





Mrs. Booker T. Washington. 


In the one hundred public high schools for negroes, 3,659 
girls as against 2,974 boys were enrolled in elementary grades, 
and in secondary grades 3,933 girls and 1,634 boys. In these 
schools 154 girls were enrolled in the business course; 792 in 
the classical course; 1,098 girls in the scientific course. In the 
normal course of the high schools there were 221 girls and 
sixty-five boys. In the industrial training courses there were 
709 girls and 550 boys. Five hundred and one girls and 177 
boys graduated in 1900-1 from the high-school course. 

In the 
there were 13,306 females and 9,587 males in elementary grades; 


secondary and higher schools of the colored race 


7.383 females and 6,164 males in the secondary grades; 740 
females and 2,339 males in the collegiate course. In secondary 
and higher schools there were 17,138 colored students receiving 
the industrial training, of whom 11,012 were fematves. 

These young negro women have not 
come through the schools in “flowery 
While their mothers and 
fathers of the generation of yesterday 
have not been able to give them that 
home training essential to the best de- 
velopment, they have by the sweat of 


beds of ease.” 


their brows aided their boys and girls 
to get the education for which 


themselves had yearned in vain. 


they 
The 
average young negro woman has either 
helped her parents on the cotton patch 
or her mother with her laundry work, 
during vacation, and in that way has 
helped to defray her expenses through 
school. The large majority have worked 
their way through school in spite of the 
heavy odds against them. Better home 
training might have aided them the bet- 
ter to meet the problems confronting 
them in their lives and service. 

At any rate, the schools are each year appreciably increas- 
ing the number of educated women of negro blood. The edu- 
cational provision is of course dangerously inadequate; thus, 
I know of a great Southern state where there has not for years 
been a nearly sufficient number of candidates for positions as 
teachers who could meet the minimum requirements. How- 
ever, the proportion of educated negro women today is very 
much greater than in 1860. The crucial question is always 
whether, in the environment in which the negro school or col- 
lege girl eventually finds herself, she will be able to maintain 
in her life the ideals of school and college. A superior class 
of negro women, realizing this situation, have organized a 
The 
e‘ucated negro girl, these women say, must not go back to 
the blanket! The woman’s club organizes the social life of 
educated negro women on rational principles, and urges those 
women to intelligent social service. 


system of clubs to meet the difficulty in some measure. 


From this point of view, 
and from many others, the club movement is interesting. 

The club movement among negro women, with social bet- 
terment as the aim, began fifteen years ago. So educative was 
the force that a National Association was organized in 1895. 
Today West Virginia, Ohio, Iowa, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Mis- 


The 


souri, Mississippi, and Alabama have state federations. 
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Northeastern Federation of forty-five clubs confines its work 
to the Northeast. The Southern Federation of two hundred 
and twenty-five clubs is devoted to work in the Southern 
states, but its clubs are affiliated with the National organiza- 
tion. 

The work of the individual club is varied. The largest of 
these have departments directed by women interested in cer- 
tain phases of uplift—free kindergartens, day nurseries, temper- 
ance, prison work, social purity, Mothers’ Unions, and the like. 
The intellectual development has an outlet by discussions of 
live topics. Here is a typical evening’s program of one of 
these clubs: 

Music, Vocal. 

Russia, Past and Present. 

Quartet. 

The Representative People of Russia. 

Life of the Russian Peasant Women as Compared with that 
of Negro Women. 

Instrumental Music. 

Our women are wide awake to the necessity of social cul- 
ture, and no more pleasing feature is there than to receive 
their friends in their best attire in tastefully furnished recep- 
tion rooms. This is a diversion on the club program perhaps 
once a year. But the earnest, faithful work of these women in 
their chosen fields of labor is the aim of their existence. By 
their efforts free kindergartens, day nurseries, sewing and 
cooking schools, are supported. Hundreds of untaught moth- 
ers living with their children in their cabin homes or in the 
crowded tenements of the cities are taught how to live. In 
some of the large towns weekly meetings are held with an av- 
erage attendance of one hundred and fifty women. Helpful 
talks are given on such subjects as: 

How to Keep Close to the Children. 

How to Keep the Confidence of Children. 

Mother’s Authority in Selecting Company for the Children. 

How a Mother Can Help Her Daughter to Avoid Mistakes 
as Regards the Young Man She Loves. 

White Cross Leagues for Boys. 

Relation of Brother and Sister. 

Teaching a Boy to Protect Women. 

In the conferences that follow, many a revolution is prom- 
ised that tells that the hints have struck home. House-to- 
house visits show that progress is made. Where crowded con- 
ditions have not seemed to promote a healthy moral atmos- 
phere, attempts have been made to gain privacy by a simple 
screen device, and in many instances this has been a spur to 
save money and buy homes. These Mothers’ Unions or Con- 
ferences are training schools for social betterment, and the 
cities. towns, and settlements of the plantations all over the 
South are giving evidences of these helpful influences brought 
to bear on the lives of our women belonging to the generation 
of yesterday. 

Young negro women of today are developing under fairer 
conditions. The home training combined with the school 
training of head, hand and heart develops that steadiness of 
purpose that underlies strong, sturdy character. 

Our young woman is already taking her place in various 
spheres of life, regardless of prece’ent. Her training fits her 
for home life and the larger social service of the school-room. 
She does with her might what her hands find to do. A college 
girl directs a steam laundry or makes soap in a large launder- 
ing establishment. She has spent four years at Greek and 
Latin, but has charge of a broom factory where girls are manu- 
facturing brooms of all sorts and sizes. She has gained all the 
training possible in the schools of her native heath, and by 
arduous sacrifice has worked her way through the best New 
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England schools of domestic science that she might be thor- 
oughly prepared to teach. She has a laboratory for her theory 
classes in cooking. She teaches practical cooking daily to 
large classes of white-capped, white-aproned girls, with indi- 
vidual towels and holders, and at the end of each week in one 
school alone four hundred and fifty negro girls have learned to 
cook by doing. 

Young negro women are teaching hundreds of their sisters 
the same principles of dressmaking and millinery that they 
were taught in the training-schools of Pratt and Teachers’ 
College. 

The present indications of advance in the life of negro 
women are most hopeful for the future of the race. With the 
home training that is becoming possible, with the training that 
our schools afford, with the inheritance of true worth that made 
the parents co their utmost to bequeath to their children 
honest, upright lives, the young negro women will possess that 
wealth of character that will be the means eventually of dispell- 
ing the greatest barriers that may confront the race. 

It remains with the greater mass of our women to make 
the weal or woe come quickly or linger. But the signs of the 


times are bright. The educative forces are at work. The 
greater mass is being leavened, and we thank God that there 
will be no retrograde. There has been none and there will 


be none! 
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A Bessemer Converter in Full Blast.- Courtesy of the Scientific American. 

The converter is an iron, brick-lined vessel in which cast iron is made 
into steel. Ten to fifteen tons of molten cast iron, at 1,700 degrees Fahren- 
heit, are poured into the vessel, and air is forced into the molten mass 
through from 150 to 200 half-inch holes in the bottom of the converter. As 
the air rushes up through the metal, it burns out the silicon, sulphur, car- 
bon, etc., and the combustion thus set up raises the temperature to about 


3,200 degrees Fahrenheit. 
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Whitaker Wright’s Splendid Country Seat in England. 





THE TRAGIC END OF A DAZZLING CAREER 


V YHITAKER WRIGHT, one of the 


world’s most notable get-rich 
quick promoters, died a suicide on Jan 
uary 26th, after receiving a court sen 
tence to seven years of penal servitude 
for felony. For a dozen years he hal 


been the and most famous ol! 
London's promoters. Not 
even the great Hooley or 
the renowned 
Barnato 
pute for bold and success 


greatest 


Barney 
reached his re- 
ful financiering. Higher 
and higher did he climb 
on the heights of fortune, 
and stronger and firmer 
grew public irust in him 
year by until at 
length his 
000,000 corporation, the 
London Globe Fi- 
nance Company. went to 
financial 


year, 
great $11I1,- 


and 


with a 
that 


market of 


pieces 
concussion shivered 


the money 


England with an earth- 
quake shock. 
The cry of traud was 


raised, and Wright, after 
trying to live down and 
smile down the charge, 
sailed secretly from Eng 
land under an 
name and became a fugitive 
of the earth. 
and arrested on the charge of willfully 


assumed 

on the face 
He was located in America 
falsifying the balance sheets of the Lon 
Globe 
Trusting to the influence of high 


don and Finance Company in 
1900. I 
authorities in England for protection t 


set him free, he voluntarily went back 


We that bastetb to be ricb batb an evil eye, and 
consideretb not that poverty sball come upon bim. 


-PROVERBS 28: 22 


and faced his trial, with the results 
ready recorded. 


Whitaker \W right 


power in the financial 


fo make clear how 
became such a 


world one must begin, strange to say 


with a day doubly memorable when he 
had not a penny, doubly memorable be 





Whitaker Wright at His Trial.—Courtesy of London Graphic. 


1 1 


use it was also his twenty-first birth 
day. 


He was born in England and received 


a good education, but on reaching his 
majority that wis his only asset. He 


raised the money somehow to come te 
\merica and went West. The very first 


few dollars he saved he put into mining 


shares and added to his holdings till he 


had $10,000. “‘The rest was easy,” he 


used to say. 
He went east and made a lot of money 
New York Stock 


exchanges. About fifteen years ago he 


on the and Produce 
back to his native land to try his 


London 


went 
fortune on the 
Stock 
time he 


For a 
Phil- 


adelphia. an! was natur- 


Exchange. 
lived near 
alize1 and married there. 
On going to London he 
proceeded to form a num- 
ber of companies to ex- 
ploit gold mines in west- 
ern Australia and British 
North His 
mines prospered, or seem- 


America. 


ed to prosper, and the 


public was soon ready to 


back any stock project 
which he would recom 
mend. Lords and com- 


moners, titled and lowly, 


Hocked to the palatial of 
fices which he opened in 
Moorgate Street, close to 
the Bank of England. 


When 


companies had reached in 


the great man’s 


total of 
Britain 


i8og the grand 


lorty-one, Great 
was electrifed by the announcement that 
he woull form one gigantic company, to 
be called the London and Globe Finance 
the stock of 
so that if any one should fail 
the others’ profits should save it. Large 


Company, to take over 


them all, 
used 


portions of the profits would be 


Continued on page 33. 
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Japanese Children Receiving Military Training. 


HE training of the old-time fighting class of 
Japan, the Samurai, was Spartanlike in its 
character. The traditions which surround 
the modern army are therefore of the hardiest ex- 
ercise and most frugal fare. Believing that the 
child is father of the man, the little boys—and for 
that matter the little girls too—were accustomed 
to be brought up from the earliest age with an 
endurance which left even the Spartans themselves 





far behind. In order to train the body to hardship 
young children were made to get up before sunrise 
for their lessons, or they were sent, before breakfast, to walk 
with bare feet through the winter snow to their teachers. It 
was usual for parents to gather a party of children together, 





perhaps as often as twice a month, before such festivals as 
those of the God of Learning, in order that they should pass 
the whole night without sleep, while they read aloud in turns. 
Sometimes they were made to go without food, and taught that 
a Samurai should be ashamed to be hungry. After hardening 
the body, the Samurai training sought to toughen the nerves, 
and children were frequently sent to graveyards and haunted 
houses. Small boys, after being taken to see an execution, 
would be sent out alone, and at night, to find their way back to 
the spot, to touch the body, and to leave a mark of their visit 
on the severed head. Even the crying babies were hushed into 
silence by mothers who called them “cowards to cry for such 
a tiny pain,” asking them what they would do, if they cried 
so much for a little ache, when their arms were cut off in a 
battle or they were called on to commit hara-kiri (suicide by 
disemboweling.) The utmost infliction of pain, endured with- 
out a tear or a groan, was imposed as an ideal on all children. 
Even deatn, a self-inflicted death, was, under certain conditions, 
regarded as the plainest duty, and boys and girls alike were 
taught how to take their own lives with calmness and dignity. 
Self-control was in’eed the keystone of the Samurai character, 
and this not only from the side of endurance and fortitude, 
but also from that of politeness, which required that a man 
should not spoil another’s pleasure by any expression of his 
own pain. A Samurai must show “no sign of joy or anger;” 
and this iron control, imposed on men and women alike, has 
entered deep into the national character. “To bear what you 
think you cannot bear,”’ says the Japanese, “is really to bear.” 

The Samurai, with the rest of the feudal system, lasted in 
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Japan up to the revolution of 1867; therefore, every Japanese 
officer of more than thirty-six actually began life under the old 
conditions. In 1901 it was estimated that those liable to con- 
scription service throughout the country numbered 539,282. All 
Japanese male subjects from seventeen to forty are liable to 
military service, lasting from three to five years. 

Three squadrons of cavalry are allotted to a division, there 
being about thirty-nine in all. Unfortunately, while it is admit- 
ted on all hands that the Japanese infantry is nearly perfect, 
the same cannot be said of the mounted arm of the service. 
Not only is there a deplorable dearth of good horses, but the 
Japanese is a conspicuously poor rider—always has been and 
doubtless always will be. 

There are six batteries of field artillery in each division. 
The artillery chiefly employs the “Arisaka’’ gun, and the in- 
fantry a modification of the earlier Murata rifle. Japan pos- 
sesses two arsenals, one at Tokio and one at Osaka. The 
former turns out small arms and cartridges, and the latter guns, 
projectiles, etc. There are powder factories at Meguro, Ita- 
bashi, Iwahana, and Uji and an arms workshop at Moji. The 
Tokio arsenal in 1901 employed 2,064 operatives and the Osaka 
arsenal not quite so many. 

The origin of the modern Japanese army is anonymous in 
that, though obviously adapted from the German model, it can- 
not be traced to any one individual. The evolution of the 
navy, on the other hand, is due in large part to England. It 
is true that the oldest dockyard at Yokosuka was built by 
French naval architects about forty years ago, but in the con- 
struction of the modern fleet Great Britain has easily played 
the major role. The six first-class battleships, Ashai (15.443 
tons), Mikasa (15,362), Hatsuse (15,340); Shikishima (15,088), 
Fuji (12,649), and Yashima (12,517), are all the work of English 
yards. From the same source emanated four of the six first- 
class cruisers, three second-class battleships, two second-class 
cruisers, four third-class cruisers, one first-class gunboat, one 
despatch boat, and no less than nineteen second-class gun- 
boats and torpedo-destroyers. 

The total tonnage of Japan’s ships in commission and re- 
serve is now almost 250,000 tons, and by the end of this year 
the tonnage will have been raised to nearly 270,000 tons. The 
personnel on active service is 31,370, of whom more than 1.700 
are commissioned officers, 330 cadets, 631 special warrant offi- 
cers, and 5,202 warrant officers. 
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Russian Underground Military School on the Manchurian Railway. 


HE distinguishing costume of the big, sturdy, 
Russian soldier is his long, loose army great- 
coat of gray. The army hue is not gray, but 

green, dark green, the Russian national color. It 
was Alexander III. who plunged the whole Russian 
force into sombre garb. Save for the spectacular 
uniforms of the guards there is scarcely a trace left 
of what was once the brilliancy of the czar’s army. 
Gray trousers for the cavalry, and patches of color 
on shoulder, collar, or capband to mark regiments 
of rank—these are the only breaks in the vast sea of 
dull green. It is a sombreness unrelieved by the glit- 
ter of brass buttons. The Russian tunic fastens with concealed 
hooks. Buttons have been abolished as a nuisance. They have 
to be cleaned, they fray the uniform, they catch the eye of the 
enemy; away with buttons! The Russian is the simplest uni- 
form in Europe. 

The Russian campaigner marches somewhat heavily laden. 
He has his kitbag with clothing slung over-one shoulder, his 
haversack with two days’ rations of biscuit and salt slung over 
the other, his greatcoat strapped under one arm. Including 
his water bottle, arms and ammunition, a section of tent and 
the uniform he stands in, he carries something over sixty 
pounds. The advantage which offsets the burden is that at a 
pinch the Russian foot soldier is practically independent of a 
baggage train. He can transport his modest necessities- 
comforts he has none—upon his own back. As for the cavalry- 





man, he rides so laden with cornsacks, and blankets and great- 
coats and wallets and saddlebags and things that as somebody 
says, he puts one in mind of the much encumbered White 
Knight in “Alice in Wonderland.” Altogether his impedimenta 
weigh one hundred and nineteen pounds. 

Fortunately what would oppress another soldier to the 
point of exhaustion is no burden to the Russian. He is sturdi- 
ness itself. Big, solid, impressive looking troops they are, 
these stoic soldiers of the czar, troops made up of big, heavy, 
fleshy men. Says George Lynch, “Thick-set, deep-chested, 
they look like healthy farm laborers shouldering rifles in place 
of spades.” And they have the endurance of farm laborers. 
Russian foot soldiers have been known to march thirty miles 
without rest and then go directly into an engagement. The 
coarsest food and precious little of it will sustain the troops 
when nothing better is to be had. 


With all his virtues the Russian soldier is slow of wit 
That is the penalty Russia pays for her niggardly educational 
policy toward the moujik. A country where reading and writ- 
ing are rare accomplishments, where ideas are defined as 
“something against the Government,” may look to have an 
army of intellectual sluggards. Army life itself does wonders 
in developing the untaugh moujik; it makes of him a superb 
fighting machine, of dauntless courage—it is said that never 
have Russian troops yielded, arms in hand—of unique docility, 
and technical efficiency. Yet he is to the last only a machine. 

It is because of the dullness of the soldiers of the line that 
that most interesting branch of the service—the scouts—is es- 
tablished. From each company the four most intelligent men 
are singled out and sent to the scouting-corps, which, as the 
Russian regiment is made up of four battalions of four com- 
panies each, is composed of sixty-four men. “These lucky 
men,” says the Boston Transcript, “are practiced in all the arts 
and crafts of the wilds. They swim, they skate, they study 
woodcrait, they sail, they row, they climb, they go snow-shoe- 
ing and bicycling and bear-hunting, they learn the use of map 
and compass. Everything which can make them agile, and 
quick-witted, and observant, and clever at evading capture is 
added to their curriculum. They are the happiest men in the 
whole Russian army.” 

Theoretically the Russian army is all male Russians be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and forty-three; every man 
serves five years with the colors and fourteen in the reserves 
or milhtia. As a matter of fact there are too many Russians to 
amit of the carrying out of the scheme. Every vear lots are 
drawn to determine which of the newly come of age shall be 
admitted to the regular army, and which shall pass into the 
opolchenie, or militia. But 275,000 of the 9c0,000 who annually 
reach the age of conscription go into active service. The rest 
are liable to a short yearly season of military training, and are 
at call in case of war. Ona war footing the Russian standing 
army numbers nigh upon two million men. Add to that the 
reserves and militia upon which Russia could call in extremity, 
and you have a vast force, of some say 3,000,000, some 3,500,000, 
some 4,000,coo men. Russia succeeds by sheer weight of mass, 
by sheer stubbornness and a thick-headed inability to see when 
she is beaten. The coming contest with Japan will afford the 
rest of the world a rare test of wit against bulk, of dexterity 
against invincible determination. 
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BALTIMORE SWEPT BY FLAMES St ao ee eer 


thrown out of employment. 


BUSINESS PORTION DESTROYED WITH A PROPERTY LOSS S708 the great fires in America are 


the folowing: 


OF $100,090,000 -ONE OF THE GREAT FIRES OF HISTORY a ee ee 
: stroyed 674 buildings, including city’s 
HE most destructive fire which has it are masses of ruins. All the windows best business structures. No lives lost. 
befallen any community in the world and doors of this bonded warehouse are Property loss, $17,000,000. 
since the burning of Chicago thirty made of iron, and it is the lack’ of iron Chicago, Oct. 8, 1871.—Great Chicago 
three years ago swept away the business windows and doors in other buildings fire, which ran over an area of three 
portion of- Baltimore on Sunday and which is held partially responsible for and a third square miles, destroying 17,- 
Monday, February 7th and 8th. Practic- the spread of the flames. 450 buildings, killing 250 persons, rend- 
ally every important public and commer- Within two doors of the Sun news ering homeless 98,500 persons, an‘ in- 
cial building is destroyed, The fire paper office in South Street is the Saie volving a property loss Of $200,0C0,000. 
started at 11 o'clock Sunday forenoon in Deposit Trust Company, containing se Boston, Mass., Nov. 9, 1872.—Fire laid 
the wholesale dry goods house of Hurst curities and jewels valued at many mil waste sixty-five acres of property and 
and Company on Liberty Street, its ori lions. Two watchmen were locked in caused death of fourteen persons. Eight 
gin being unexplained. Before the fire the building. One who was in the vaults hundred buildings destroyed. Property 
department arrived, a tank of gasoline could not be freed until the time lock loss, $80,000,000. 
exploded and wrecked the _ building. was released. All the buildings in the Ottawa and Hull, Canada, April 26, 
From that moment the flames went ut- neighborhood were destroyed, but this 1900.—Fire which destroyed manufactur- 
terly beyond control. In response te one singularly and providentially es- ing city of Hull and a portion of Ottawa 


eppeals that were sent out at noon, 
every neighboring city from New York 





to Washington dispatched fire apparatus 
to Baltimore, and within a few hours 





three hundred streams were turned on 
the flames, but nothing sufficed even to 














, ‘ : 
check their progress. Modern steel , 
e . = ee 
skyscrapers of the most approved fire 2 
proof construction collapsed utterly in 


the raging furnace. At nightfall the fire pba 


~ 5S 
authorities began to blow up some of the e = 


finest buildings in the city, in hope of 





stopping the fire by removing its fuel, 
but the high wind rendered even that ; 
; = Bee 

desperate remedy futile, for the flames mee ONE 
overleaped the ruins and caught the 
buildings beyond. Every hour of the 
night added to the horror. It was late 
afternoon Monday, thirty-two hours 








after it started, before the conflagration 
reached its farthest limit. Happily, the 
intervention of Jones Falls, a creek run- 
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ning through the middle of the city. 
saved the residence district to the east 
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of that, so that few homes were des 
troyed. 
The burned district covered an area 








Plan showing burned area in black. 


of 140 acres and 2,500 buildings were caped. The men were finally released, caused death of seven persons and prop- 
destroyed, affecting 7.000 business firms half crazed with fear. The condition of erty loss of $17,000,000. 

The skyscrapers, fireproof within but the building excited many people who Hoboken, N. J., June 30, 1900.—North 
not without, were destroyed like the rest had valuables there running up into the German Lloyd dock fire wiped out 150 
in the face of such heat. which was millions. lives and caused property loss of $7,- 
fanned by a thirty mile wind. The Con- The bank vaults withstood the force 000,000. 
tinental Trust Building, sixteen stories of the flames. In the three banks that Jacksonville, Fla., May 3, 1901.—Area 
high, the Maryland Trust and Equitable were destroyed the books, cash and se- two miles long and thirteen blocks wide 
buildings are wrecks. curities were found to be intact. This swept clear of buildings. Loss, $10,000,- 

One of the remarkable freaks of the will greatly lessen the loss which was ‘iat 
fire was the saving of the United States first feared. Another most fortunate : ; ‘ , = eae 
bonded warehouse, at Lombard and Gay thing was that no lives were lost. The onchnaw on gh ciate agen tients 
Streets. It is only three stories high insurance loss on the destroyed proper- business section destroyed seventy-five 
and was built in 1835, according to old ty is estimated at $30,000,000, which is buildings. Loss, $18,000,000. 
time methods of construction. It stands in 129 companies. If this is paid there saltimore, Md., Feb. 7.—Fire in heart 
almost uninjured, while skyscrapers sup- can be an immediate revival of business of city destroyed 2,500 buildings. Loss 
posed to be fireproof which surrounded Probably the worst phase of the situa estimated at $100.000.000 
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The Operator Sending a Wireless Message. 


A NIGHT’S EXPERIENCES 
OPERATOR ON ONE OF THE 


By WINTHROP PACKARD 


The introduction of wireless telegraphy 


WITH AN 


and its sudden leap into popu- 
larity, especially on big ships at sea, has attracted w de attention. Mr. 
Packard spent a night with a Marconi oper: Paul and de 
World’s Work. One cannot but teel that 
here is a new invention of vast significance which is now but 
of its development. 


YEAR or more ago the first Marconi 
transatlantic liner began his work. 





or on the St. 
scribes his experiences in the 


in the infancy 


operator on a 
Now hardly a week 

goes by that we do not learn of a new ship equipped for 
wireless telegraphing, and the Marconi man has become a 
recognized feature of ocean travel. I have traveled with these 
men, and I shall describe a night spent with one aboard the 
St. Paul. 

A wet wind blew in from the southwest all the evening, and 
the ship swung along through easy seas at a twenty-knot gait, 
well in midocean. Below, on the promenade decks, the passen- 
vers heard now and then a sibilant crackling that seemed to 
come from somewhere in the air above the ship—a peculiar 
Aloft, on the 
fiddley deck, the wooden house, ten feet square, 


sound, almost too high-pitched for some ears 
whence the 
sat, 

. . . . 1 — — } he 
the operator in his shirt-sleeves at the big key, now and then 


crackling noise issued glowed with electric light. Here we 


. | “hs ee ree er 

rapping out a call that, within the narrow confines of tne litte 
: : tel hawino hive-whi 

cabin, sounded like sputtering pistol-shots, showing blue white 


lightning flashes as the current leaped from the “sparker” at 
each bend of the wrist, and causing blue flames to play about 
the six leyden jars. 

For minutes at a time the call shot forth; then the operator 


would shift connections to the receiver and listen for as many 





minutes, carefully adjusting and readjusting the delicate instru- 
‘ . oe ceivere ne ti 
ments meanwhile. There were two of these receivers, one to 


take the place of the other if a fault sho show while 


mes 


Courtesy of the World’s Work. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AT SEA 


BIG OCEAN 


sage was coming in. They were blocks of 


delicate and complicated machinery, care- 


i 


fully cased in wooden boxes, their supports 
carefully padded to steady them against the 
least vibration. There was a strip of pa- 
per to record messages, like the tape on the 


old Morse telegraph instruments: 


but that 
Is not necessary to the operator who can 
“read by sound.” This accomplishment is 
no mean one, however, for the sound is a 


very delicate ticking hardly to be noticed 


by the inexpert, and very different from the 


tol-shots of the sender. The 


pis wires irom 
he machines passed through the roof of the 
office to the top of the aftermast directly 
above, and held apart by a long 
“spreader,” which made them look 
so much like stays that the uninitiated 
would hardly distinguish them from a part 
of the ship’s rigging. 


Ss 


were 
wor den 


Word came down from the bridge early 
should probably 
pass the Philadelphia some time between 
midnight and 


in the evening that we 


dawn. This meant all-night 
work for the Marconi man, who takes care 
to be at his 


before a 


instrument an hour or two 


ship is expected to come within 


reach. The amount of electric power 
aboard an ordinary liner is sufficient to 
send wireless messages 150 miles under 


favorable Knowing the 
1 


sailing-days and speeds of the ships that 


circumstances. 
LINERS they are likely to meet or overtake, the navi- 
gating officers of a liner can calculate rough- 
ly whentheyare likely to come within the re- 
of another floating telegraph office. Thus the 
operator was “feeling about” this evening in the upper air. 
Toward 


quired radius 


night the first answer came to the receiver from the 
unknown deep—faint, disconnected taps. * * * 


} 


We answer- 
ed the ca 


“talk” began to pass be- 
two ships—matters of interest to one ship or the 
other, messages between passengers, and finally the news of the 
day from either side. Two hours later the reading by sound 
became difficult, the tape began to miss, and the last faint 
good-bys were said. 


ll, and in another moment 


tween the 


To borrow money from a ship one hundred miles away 
would have been an impossible feat a year or so ago, but recent- 
ly it was accomplished by telegraph. A young man found him- 
self aboard ship, homeward bound, his passage paid, but without 
money for incidental expenses and for landing. 
11 1er was on an east-bound ship. 
he meeting of 


He knew that 
The probable date and 
the two vessels was calculated. 


f 


The 
purser of the east-bound ship was instructed to lay the unfortu- 


nate’s case before his mother. It took but a few minutes for 


her to place money in the hands of her purser, who instructed 
the purser of the west- »und liner to pay it to his passenger. 
The charge for transmitting messages from ship to ship at 
sea is sixpence a word with the address and signature free. 
From s shore the rate on the American side is $2 for ten 
vords velve cents for each additional word, with no 
charge for address and signature, the regular tolls for trans- 
mission from the office on land to the final destination also 
being collected on shipboard, of course. On the English side 
the charge for a marconigram from a liner is six shillings for 
twel vords and sixpence for each additional word, the signa- 


ss being charged for in this case. 


Im (till 
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HE ORIENT IS AFLAME. The long expected war is 

on in earnest and will not cease until the map of Asia is 
changed. Japan, the youngest of the nations, is in battle with 
one of the very oldest and most powerful. It would be impos- 
sible to believe that Russia can be conquered, but it is equally 
certain that she will be so chastened by affliction that a settle- 
ment will be made that will be acceptable to Japan. It will 
also relieve the hysteria of those western nations which are 
jealous of Russian power and fear her encroachments both in 
Asia and Europe. It is this mad dread of Russia and the un- 
natural methods taken in the past to check her development 
that has brought on this conflict. 

The present war began in a sense a quarter century ago 
when at the end of Russia’s conquest of Turkey the jealous 
Powers of Europe interposed and dictated the terms of treaty 
in which Russia was robbed of the fruits of victory by being 
denied egress to the Mediterranean with her ships of war. 
This exit by the Dardanelles has been the desire of Russia for 
hundreds of years. It is a natural and legitimate outlet and 
Russia, with her hundred millions pent up in a land-locked 
empire had as much natural right to blast her way through to 
the open sea as we have to break through the Isthmus oi 
Panama. There was far more necessity for Russia to command 
the Bosporus than for England to command Gibraltar. As 
the result of the Powers bottling Russia up in the Black Sea 
the Turk has been kept in power; Armenia, Macedonia, Bul- 
garia, have been made fields of massacre, and Russia has been 
driven to the far East for an outlet to the ocean. If she had 
been allowed access to the Mediterranean her vast energies of 
empire building would have been largely confined to European 
Russia. On the contrary her energies have been diverted to 
the East, until she has become the controlling factor in Asia, 
a menace to the integrity of China, Persia, and every petty 
power on that continent; a menace even to India, and it will 
be a strange evening of justice if England pays for her mean- 
ness in thwarting Russia at Constantinople by giving up her 
Eastern Empire of India. That she fears this possibility, re- 


DAY 


mote as it may seem, appeared when alarm seized all England 
a few years ago, when it was said that Russia was at the gates 
of Herat. Herat is the northern gate of India. Her fear is 
proved even now by her sending a military expedition into 
Thibet to counteract the effect of Russian intrigue in that 


Hermit land. 


i English writer in the London Graphic, ciscussing the 
question of Russia and Japan in the present war which 
has been begun, draws a gloomy picture of the outcome for 
Russia. He says: “Whatever course the war with Japan 
takes, in the end Russia stands to lose heavily. In the Balkans, 
in Persia, in Central Asia, in China her rivals and her victims 
are looking forward expectantly to the time when her mailed 
fist will be preoccupied elsewhere. Even if, after great sacri- 
fices, she were to emerge victorious from her war with Japan, 
it would, perhaps, only be to see the destiny of Southeastern 
Europe settled against her interests; to see British predomi- 
nance firmly re-established at Teheran; to find her Central 
Asian frontier delimited according to the taste and fancy of 
the Ameer; to recognize a new anti-Russian regime at Lhassa, 
and all sorts of mortifying changes at Peking. Nor is this all. 
Within her own Empire millions of disaffected Russians, Poles, 
Finns, Armenians, and Asiatics are looking to the Far East 
for the Fiery Cross which will be the signal to them to assert 
claims striking at the very root of the existing constitutional 
system. This is what a victorious war has in store for Russia. 
But suppose she were not victorious! And-the probability is 
that at the very best she would barely be able to hold her own. 
In that event her prestige throughout Asia would be shattered, 
and the laborious enterprises of a whole century would have to 


be begun anew.” 


\ 7 HILE SYMPATHY will be with Russia for the injustice 

she suffered at the hands of Europe, she deserves to lose 
it the instant we recall her own gross meanness to Japan at 
the close of the latter’s war with China. The “Powers” again 
interposed and led by Russia they robbed Japan of the fruits 
of victory as had been done twenty years previously at Con- 
stantinople. Japan was shut out of Asia’s mainland. She lost 
that strategic citadel, Port Arthur, which was as necessary to 
her own protection as Land’s End is to England. She had won 
it by brilliant caring and it was hers by the laws of war and 
of nature. Russia, France and Germany denied her the prize 
and signalized their perfidy by seizing for themselves strategic 
positions on the Asiatic mainland. 
cupied by Russia. 


Port Arthur itself was oc- 
A grosser piece of injustice has not been 
done in a hundred years. Japan suffered the humiliation with 
She bowed to superior force, but 
it may scarcely be doubted that she breathed a righteous curse 
and began on that day to prepare for a conflict which she knew 
must come if she herself were not to become a Russian prov- 
ince. This explains the superb efficiency which Japan’s military 
and naval establishment has obtained in recent years. While 
she cannot hope to subdue Russia by reason of her very lack 
of bulk and numbers, she can wring from that huge power an 
honorable treaty, a treaty, perhaps, which will give back to 
her Port Arthur and hold Russia in check at the northern wall 
of China. If Japan does this she will have done much for the 
world, because the worst thing that could happen zow would 
be the breaking up of China, or its absorption by Russia. The 
latter is not yet worthy to become trustee for those four hun- 
dred millions. 


dignity and self-restraint. 
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COUNTER MENACE which would be almost as great, 

perhaps even greater, would be the imposition of Japan 
on China, which might be easily possible if the former issues 
from this war with prestige of success. Japan, in spite of her 
vast strides during thirty years, is not ready for the hegemony 
of Asia. She is still largely a pagan nation and more removed 
than ever perhaps from the higher appeals of Christian civiliza- 
tion since she has become conscious of her own power. She 
betrays some evidences of gallic smartness and conceit, which 
do not contrast well with the sturdy, solid, reliable Teutonic 
virtues, which it is believed that China possesses. It is by 
reason of this fact that students of civilization hope that China 
will soon come to her estate and will be mistress of her own 
Empire. There are latent possibilities in that huge, national 
frame to carry infinite blessings to the entire Asiatic continent. 
The world’s well-wishers’ best hope now must be that whatever 
the outcome of the present war, China must remain intact to 
work out her destiny. It is because of this that Secretary 
Hay’s note to the Powers concerning China’s neutrality and 
integrity may be considered a most important piece of history 
The respect it has commanded, and the practical assent of the 
leading powers is a most signal proof that America has as- 
sumed the moral leadership of the world and that her right to 


that position is undisputed. 


=== 


HE FACT that the United States assumes moral leader 
ship among nations accounts for the extreme jealousy 
with which we should guard our national honor. 
no character is more despised than the hypocrite. 
subject to the same rule. 


Among men 
Nations are 
Our purpose to intervene in behalf 
of Venezuela was respected because it was a disinterested pur- 
pose. Our motive toward Cuba was suspected by the foreign 
world because such sheer unselfishness had never before been 
known among nations. 
from justified. 


Happily those suspicions have been far 
Our Philippine aggression was the more un- 
fortunate because it was almost the first instance of its kind 
in our history, and because it subjects us again to the charge 
that our relations with weaker nations are not always disinter- 
ested. Therefore, when our government came into contact 
with Columbia at Panama many people both at home and 
abroad were ready to suspect sinister measures, and a less 
popular President than Mr. Roosevelt would have been unable 
to weather the storm of disapproval which his action excited. 
Even he has been compelled to fight on the defensive for the 
last two months, a new experience for this hitherto aggressive 
champion of everything that is positively good in public and 
private life. When a speaker at a public banquet, a mild-temp- 
ered woman of nonpartisan but influential character, said of 
Lincoln, that he would not violate his conscience even for the 
sake of getting an international canal, the thrust must have 
stung when it reached the White House. There is a chance 
that the deep disapproval which welled up against the capital 
has sobered the President and taught him caution. He will 
hereafter be less impetuous. He has learned the lesson in 
good season, for many of his admirers dreaded the possible 
contingencies which might surround us and him in such a 
war as that now beginning. The man who, according to ex- 
Secretary Long was so ardent in his zeal to fight Spain, that 
he advised sending a squadron against her before war was a 
certainty, might, if not sobered by experience, precipitate a 
crisis from comparatively trivial causes, when the atmosphere 
is so highly charged with gunpowder. 
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A GOOD ARGUMENT ior one long term of the Presi- 
dency instead of two might easily be made out of exist- 
ing conditions. The nation has never had a more conscientious 
supreme executive officer than Theodore Roosevelt. 
ering the 


Consid- 
fact that he is President by accident, nobody can 
justly blame him for desiring a popular verdict of approval on 
his career expressed by a hearty ‘re-election. No 
in fifty years, 


President 
perhaps none since Jackson, was surer of this 
coveted honor than he is at this moment. Yet in spite of these 
facts, Mr. Roosevelt yields to the supposed necessity of making 
friends with character he must 
Boss Cox of Cincin- 
Boss Lorimer of Chicago on terms of intimacy with 
the cleanser of New 


whose 
Think of 


elements in his party 
loathe in his innermost heart. 

nati, and 

York’s police system. Such intimacy, 
though unbecoming, could be more easily excused if these 
spoilsmen did not take advantage 
in which the 


of “the peculiar situation” 
President is placed this presidential year and 
their henchmen. “Doc” Jamison, naval 
officer of Chicago, appointed by Roosevelt, the civil service 
reformer! What an incongruity! 


demand othces for 
It is true Jamison was en- 
dorsed by some “reputable business men,” but they were men 
who are either tied with the party machine or receive favors 
directly or indirectly from that organization. Only two names 
among all of Jamison’s guarantors cannot easily be accounted 
for by considerations of self-interest. We will never know how 
many dozen or hundreds of still more reputable business men 
of Chicago exclaimed solemnly and vigorously against this ap- 
pointment, for before their protest could reach Washington its 
mutterings were heard and the “Doctor’s” name was rushed 
to the Senate and confirmed with unusual haste. There have 
been more than one of Mr. Roosevelt’s own loyal party papers 
and still more of his loyal friends who have been saying lately 
that even he cannot make many more mistakes like this and 
maintain his reputation. 
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AN AMENDED INSULT 


pect BAILEY of Texas is re- 
«J sponsible for this story, which is 
going the rounds of the railroad offices: 

Not long ago an ex-member of the 
Texas railroad commission was visited 
by a representative of a new company 


the com- 
missioner in the matter of certain fran- 


which wanted the support o 


chises and land grants. 

“And I shall be glad to let you have, 
say, 1,000 shares of stock ii all goes 
well,” said the visitor in conclusion. 

The commissioner’ was 
“That, suh, “is an insult. It is 
an insult, suh, that you shall pay dearly 


indignant. 
. said he, 


for. I want you to un PRUOe Gs suh, that 
I am not to be bought. 
for that word, suh!” 
“How much?” said the visitor coolly. 
The commissioner paused. The ques- 
tion took him unawares. 


You shall pay 


Then a smile 
came over his face and he answered: 
“Well, suh, I can’t say just exactly 
how much, but if you will tell me what 
the stock is worth, suh, it might help me 
to find out!” 

And history says the franchises are 
now “QO. K.” 


WHEN HE WAS A LAWYER 
EW admirers of the writings of 
Thomas Nelson Page, the author of 
“Marse Chan,” “Red Rock,” and ‘“Gor- 
don Keith,” know that the 
Southern writer began his career as a 
lawyer. 


famous 


Such is the fact, however, says 
the New York Times, and as a young 
man he practiced law several years at 
Hanover Court House, Virginia, before 
he found that literature was not only 
more to his taste than law, but also 
more profitable. 

Mr. Page confesses that he was not a 
success at the law, but his experiences 
around the old Court House gave him 
material for many of his most popular 
stories. He frequently tells jokes on 
himself that grew out. of his struggles 
with the law books and the country 
judges before he made his mark in the 
literary world. One story that he re- 
lates with great relish is of an experi- 
ence he had with an old negro client 
soon after he hung out his shingle. The 
old man had known Mr. Page all his 
life, and, becoming involved in a con- 
troversy regarding a small piece of 
property he owned, he rode into Han- 
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over Court House one court day and 
asked Mr. Page to take the case. 

They went before the County Court, 
and the case was decided against them. 
After the decision had been handed 
down, Mr. Page went over to where the 
old man was sitting in the courtroom. 
“Uncle Jim,” 
ly disgruntled at the outcome of the 
trial, and Mr. Page tried to soothe him. 

“Now, Uncle Jim,” he said, “we lost 
this case, but if you have got any more 


as he was-called, was great- 


money we can appeal to a higher court 
and win it.” 

“*’Cose I ain’t got no mo’ money, 
Marse Tom,” was the old darkey’s reply. 
“Ef I’d a-had any money wuth talkin’ 
about I’d got a good lawyer in de fust 
place.” 


THEN THE YOUNG SURGEON BLUSHED 
GOOD story has been told of 
A Dr. W. W. Keen, of Philadelphia, 
who has great repute as a surgeon. In 
New York, one winter afternoon last 
year, he saw a man slip on an icy pave- 
ment and fall heavily. He hastened at 
once to the poor fellow’s assistance and 
found that he had broken his leg. 

Dr. Keen used his umbrella as a 
splint, and, with his own and several 
borrowed handkerchiefs, bandaged the 
broken limb tightly. As he finished his 
task the ambulance arrived. 

“You've bandaged this rather well,” 
the young, blue-uniformed ambulance 
surgeon said to Dr. Keen. 

“Thank you,” 

“QO, not at all: 
resumed, 


said the other. 

I suppose,” the youth 
“that you have been reading 
up some ‘first aid to the injured’ treat- 
ise, eh? They say a little learning is a 
dangerous thing, but, really, the little 
you have learned about surgery you 
have put to good account. Give me 
your name and address, and I’ll forward 
your umbrella to you.” 

“T’ll give you my card,” said Dr. Keen. 
He did so, and the young surgeon flush- 
ed a little as he read on it the name of 
one of the greatest of modern surgeons. 


MR. PULITZER’S EXPLANATION 
W.? J. ARKELL, formerly ener 
e of Judge and L eslie’ s Weekly.tells 
this story apropos of Mr. Joseph Pulit- 
zer’s gift to Columbia University: 
“When Joseph Pulitzer came to New 
York to take the World out of the hands 


of William Hurlbert and Manton Marble 
he invited a notable company to dinner 
on the evening after the first paper was 
issued under his management. The 
party included, as nearly as I can re- 
member, John A. Cockrell, who after- 
ward died in Alexandria, Egypt, while in 
the service of the New York Herald; 
Ballard Smith, who was for a time man- 
aging editor of the Sun; Charles Brooks, 
the criminal lawyer; John R. Fellows, 
the talented district attorney, and others 
whose names I cannot now recall. In- 
stead of taking them to Delmonico’s, 
where they all expected to go, Mr. Pulit- 
zer conducted them to Hitchcock’s fa- 
mous beanery, then occupying a cellar 
on the spot where the Pulitzer building 
now stands. Said he, as he ordered beef 
and beans and ‘sinkers’ and coffee for 
the whole party: 

‘Gentlemen, when the Princeton or 
Harvard graduate comes to New York 
to enter journalism he dines first at Del- 
monico’s and ends up at Hitchcock’s. 
We will begin, with your permission, 
at Hitchcock’s, and we hope to end 
Delmonico’s.’ ” 


AN INTERVIEW BY TELEPHONE 
N encounter which James Whitcomb 
4 Riley, the bachelor-poet, once had 
with a woman reporter, is related in the 
“Pilgrim.” The energetic young wom- 
an, after strenuous effort, had _ finally 
caught Mr. Riley at the telephone. This 
is the conversation that followed: 
“Ts that Mr. Riley?” 
“Yes. That is Miss ae 
“Miss Jones, of the 





Courier-Journal.’ 
I've been trying all day to get an inter- 
view with you, Mr. Riley.” 

“Ah, would it were now a view in- 
stead of an interview,” said the poet gal- 
lantly. 

“Oh, thanks. How long will you re- 
main in Louisville, Mr. Riley?” 

“Only a short time.” 

“Is your wife with you?” 

“No, ma’am, she is not.” 

“Where is she, may I ask?” 

“You may ask, my dear Miss Jones, 
but I find it very difficult to answer. I 
am in absolute ignorance as to her 
whereabouts. For aught I know t» the 
contrary, she may right now be at the 
other end of this telephone!” 
and after- 
ward an effort to resume the interview. 
3ut in vain. Mr. Riley had escaped. 


There was much laughter 





Dr. Samuel Smiles. the author of that 
book that has influenced so many young 
lives, “Self-Help.” He was 
born in 1812, and recently passed his 


is still alive. 


ninety-first year. 
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THE PEOPLE AND INDUSTRIES OF PANAMA 


A PECULIAR SYSTEM OF LAND TENURE 


AND A 


By C. 





Native Method of Cutting Bananas. 
—By Courtesy of The Independent. 


The United States has been expanding its power i 


1 so many directions 
within the last few years that the average reader who follows this expan 
sion closely gets 


a good knowledge of the world. The latest movement 


towards an interoceanic canal across the Isthmus has directed public at 
tention to the people and industries of Panama. Mr. Withrow was for four 
years a planter in that country and his interesting description in The Inde 
pendent is one of the best which has thus far 


Our Day will find it full of valuable information. 


appeared Readers of 
F one can picture a country where nothing is up to date, 
where only a narrow margin along the sea coast is opened 
to civilization, and that civilization of the most crude and 
primitive type; where square mile upon square mile of the rich- 
est and most fertile land on the surface of the globe lies unde 
veloped, the hunting ground only of wild animals and wander- 
ing Indians; where there is not a mile of road or a wheele! ve 
Colon 


and Panama; one may begin to get a conception of the present 


hicle except in the immediate vicinity of the cities of 


condition of the Republic of Panama. 
There is probably no spot on the Western Hemisphere, unless 


it be the state of Yucatan, in Mexico, about which so little is 


known as this is. the newest of republics. In area, about the 


size of the state of Indiana. with a total population of less than 


other ot 


a quarter of a million, she has developed less than any 
] 


her Latin-American sisters. There is not single enterprise, 


industry, or business of any magnitude within her boundaries 


that has been inaugurated, developed or carried on by her own 
citizens. Foreign capital, brains and energy have given her 
everything she has. 


The northern portion of the Republic is mountainous; but 


POPULATION MADE UP OF SEVERAL 


DIFFERENT NATIONALITIES 


L. WITHROW 


on both the Caribbean and Pacific sides the land along the sea 
coasts and back to the lower slopes of the mountains is wonder- 
fully fertile. On the Caribbean coast the principal industry is 


growing and exporting bananas. Other branches of tropical 
agriculture, such as rubber, sarsaparilla and cocoa planting are 
as yet but sparingly practiced. These will come later when the 
banana industry has worked itself out. As compared to the 
a temporary crop. It 


thrives best on the humid land of newly cleared forests; it de- 


other, the banana is of the nature of 


velops quickly, nine months being the time which elapses be- 
tween the planting and the reaping of the first crop. After nine 
months it is a continuous crop until the land plays out, which, 
on an average, is about six years. The rich alluvial valleys and 
bottom lands along the river courses last much longer because 
the freshets replace the plant food consumed so lavishly by the 
growing trees. The return upon the amount invested is great, 
the net profit varying from twenty-five to fifty per centum. As 
compared to this, rubber, sarsaparilla, cocoa and other tropical 
products take years to develop to the bearing stage, but once 
successfully started they last a lifetime with but little attention 
beyond the harvesting of the crop. It is, therefore, easy to 
understand why the banana industry proves so fascinating to 
the planter. Unfortunately, when banana land gives out it is 
useless forever for banana cultivation, but is valuable for many 
other forms of agriculture. 

\ll land within the Republic is owned by the Government, 
and by constitutional provision the title to the land can never 
pass to anyone else. All the land is free, and anyone may enter 
upon land that is not actually in cultivation and cultivate it. 
As long as he occupies the land he may hold it against all 
There 
are two exceptions to this rule, one being that with all con- 


comers, his tenure amounting to a lease in perpetuity 


cessions a tract of land is usually given, this land being de- 


scribed by metes and bounds. Anyone holding land within 


these boundaries at the time the concession is given is pro- 


tected; but no one may enter upon lands within the concession 


without the consent of the concessionaire. The other exception 


is when a holder improves his land by planting such trees as 


cacao, rubber, cocoanuts or what may be called permanent 


crops, the land is never again open to the public occupancy, 
even if the planter fails to occupy it. 

\ planter who has taken up and cultivated a tract of land 
and afterward desires to sell it must supply the purchaser with a 
title going back to the first cultivation. No notice to the Gov- 
ernment is necessary in the first entry upon the land; it is only 
when the planter sell 


s that he makes his declaration that he 


found the land in a virgin state and unoccupied. The document, 


which is usually long and verbose, describes only the nature of 
the improvements, both as to crops and buillings situated upon 
land specifically described. No mention is made as to owner- 
ship in the land 
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ment records, while 


These transfers are recorded in the Govern- 
the original goes to the purchaser. Should 


he in turn sell. he turns over his papers to the new owner with 
his own conveyance added thereto. 

This method of transfer, while sufficient to protect one in 
he tr iction of ordinary business, has a very injurious effect 
upon the prosperity of the country. It probably accounts for 


the roving proclivities of the population, for when all land is 


open one may wander from place to place as the spirit 
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moves him. The native planter usually contents himself, with a 
thatch house, materials for which aré always at hand in the for- 
est, and should he decide to move somewhere else to avoid 
military service, taxation or possibly arrest for some infringe- 
ment of the laws, he is nothing out of pocket except the time 
devoted to putting up his shelter. As a general rule he plants 
only enough to supply himself and family with food, depending 
upon his rifle or upon rubber or sarsaparilla gathering for such 
money as he needs. 

The mountain section of the Republic is almost unsettled. 
It is accessible only by the trails before mentioned, and only 
the adventurous visit it unless compelled to do so by necessity. 
At present its resources are but little known. On the lower 
slopes of the mountain, practically in the foothills, are rich de- 
posits of good coal. There is scarcely a creek that does not 
show to the prospector color of gold. Manganese and quick- 
silver have been found and will doubtless be mined and ex- 
ported when the facilities for bringing them to the coast are 
perfected. Stones resembling the opal have been found, and 
there are no doubt other riches not now discovered in this re- 
gion. Above the ground are precious woods, dyes and rare 
orchids. Vast savannahs, affording acres of pasturage and suit- 
able for every branch of farming, are to be found in the plateaux 
on both the eastern and western side of the higher Corderilla. 
Near Boqueta and David are coffee plantations—small now be- 
cause of the difficulty of marketing the product, but rich in 
promise. The climate of this section is ideal. Crops that ripen 
in the temperate zone in the summer and early fall may be suc- 
cessfully grown for twelve months in the year. The nights are 
cool and restful, the days delightful. David is a town of some 
size, being the seat of government of the province of Chiriqui. 
Boqueta is a settlement of foreigners, mostly Americans an‘ 
Germans. 

The Pacific slope is more densely populated than the east- 
ern side of the mountains. Cattle grazing 
is the principal industry, although agricul- 
ture is extensively carried on. 

The fact that the eastern side of the 
country was not regularly opened to com- 
merce until the banana industry developed, 
less than twenty years ago, accounts for 
the difference in the development of the two 
sides. Panama was a city before any of 
the Caribbean towns were thought of: the 
Pacific coast was developed half a century 
ago, at least. 

The inhabitants of the northern end of 
the Isthmus are a combination of Spanish 
and Indian. The principal tribe are the 
Chiriqui Indians or Chiriquoins. They 
have their homes in the western slope of 
the mountains, but are found in great num- 
bers on the eastern slope, where they come 
to work in the plantations and to sell the 
sarsaparilla and rubber they gather on the 
mountain slopes. They are small in stature, 
thick set and possessed of great physical 
strength. They seem to have none of the 
characteristics which mark our American 
Indians. Their complexions are yellowish, 
their eyes and hair black. 


south of the canal zone is swampy and malarial. Some bananas 
are produced in this section, but the total output is small com- 
pared to the Chiriqui Lagoon region. The city of Panama is 
the only distinctly Spanish-American city in the Republic. Lit- 
tle has been done in the way of introducing modern improve- 
ments. The street cars are propelled by electricity, but run only 
at intervals of several hours. The streets are paved with stone, 
but are narrow and dirty. The section of the city bordering 
upon the Bay of Panama is the most picturesque and contains 
some interesting ruins. 

The whole western coast of Central America is noted for 
the rise and fall of its tides. At Panama, the rise and fall is 
about thirty feet. On the eastern coast the rise and fall of the 
tice seldoms exceeds three feet. 

The principal Indian tribe of the country has already been 
referred to, but nothing has been said about the general popu- 
lation, the people who inhabit the towns and cities, and who 
now must bear the general name of Panamanians. One ap- 
proaches a description of these people with a great degree of 
hesitation, for his account cannot be a description of a nation 
but of a composite of all nations. The general type, of course, 
is Spanish, but with this is mixed American, English, French, 
Chinese, German and negro blood. As is usual the world over, 
the admixture of foreign elements seems to develop and perpet- 
uate the bad characteristics of the elements combined. 

It seems rather paradoxical to find a language other than 
the language of the locality the medium of communication, but 
such is the fact in Panama. The official language of the coun- 
try is, of course, Spanish, and this is the language of the courts 
and official records. The commercial language is English. 
Everyone speaks English, and it is the native who has not mas- 
tered the language that finds himself at a disadvantage rather 


than the foreigner. 





Modern Improvements in Rome.—By Courtesy of ““Harper’s Weekly.” 


The southern portion of ite Repub- 
lic does not approach the northern 
end in either the height of the moun- 
tains, its sanitary conditions or the 
fertility of its soil. The land to the 





The above tunnel has recently been opened 
through one of Rome’s “seven hills,’’ almost 
directly under the palace of the King. It is used 
by pedestrians, vehicles, and tram-cars. The 
axis through the tunnel and the Piazza di 
Spagnia terminates at the Piazza del Popolo, 


near the north entrance to the city, through 
which most visitors approached Rome before 
the construction of the railroad. Old busi 
ness blocks are being torn down to make way 
for new and up-to-date office buildings; electric 
trains are common, and new bridges have been 
built over the river Tiber. 
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THE MISERY OF DARKEST TOKYO 


A VISIT TO THE SLUM DISTRICT OF THE PROUD CAPITAL OF JAPAN 
THE AWFUL POVERTY WHICH PREVAILS 


HE prosperity of Japan has been pictured in such glowing 
colors that we have been led to believe that all Japanese 
are more or less thrifty and well-to-do. The picture 
which follows from the pen of a correspondent of the London 
Mail will awaken our readers to the fact that there are depths 
of poverty in Japan such as exist in no Christian country: 

Deeper than ever plummet sounded in the ocean of poverty 
and human woe have I descended here in the metropolis of the 
far East, and found the world’s poorest poor. Besides these 
starved subjects of the Son of Heaven, who cower outside his 
palace walls, the submerged tenth of London are bon vivants, 
and the grovelling Russians of Gorky’s night refuges the 
spoiled children of fortune. 

What I have seen I doubt if any Occidental has seen before 
me, for the existence of such absolute wretchedness is not re- 
vealed to the tourist, and the ordinary resident suspects it not 
at all. If he has heard some whisper of the dolorous regions 
near at hand, it is not regarded as politic to be too inquiring. 
Not by any possible chance will the guide or friend conduct the 
visitor to the quarters where joy is life’s unknown quantity. 

Slumming in Tokyo is for the regulation traveler the same 
as if in London he went to Soho without exploring the East. 
None but regions of comparative prosperity are shown, be- 
cause the Japanese are proud of their universal reputation for 
cleanliness, for artistic surroundings, and for a poverty that is 
always smiling, well washed and safely removed from actual 
want. 

Nevertheless, Tokyo an other cities have their social 
purgatories, their Sargasso seas of living, breathing wreck and 
drift. In Toyko not fewer than 200,000 people seldom, if ever. 
know of a certainty where the necessities of the next day will 
come from, and throughout the land the great majority are too 
poor to eat rice. The high-grade rice grown in the islands is 
exported almost to the last sack, and inferior rice imported for 
those who can afford it. 
tourists fondly imagine. 


Rice is not in every bowl, as the 


I have spent days and nights in the midst of this inexpressi- 
ble residue of Japan in company with a brilliant native sociol- 
ogist, who, like scores of his fellow students of men and things. 
believes that Japan has left its good days of general happiness 
and general comfort forever behind, and is entering upon a 
sordid and merciless age of industrialism, in which its people 
are not fitted by temperament to compete, and whose prole 
tariat is, moreover. far too intelligent and too proud to be 
exploited by capital. 

He is crying out a warning to Japan that her seat at the 
council table of the powers is being paid for in the blood of her 
citizens, not expended as they would pour it forth cheerfully 
in war, but in factory and on farm, in shop and in office. 

“Think for a moment,” he cried last week as we looked at 
a Japanese battleship in the offing, “what a multitude of our 
tiny rice fields it takes to support such a monster, and then re- 
member that our people can’t afford to eat rice!” 

But whether or not the last state of Japan be worse than 
her first, let us proceed to darkest Tokyo. We will visit the 
Shitaya quarter, which is close by the beautiful Uyeno Park. 

Tokyo is so vast; it is such an immense sea of sheds, that 
from the highest point on the clearest day one can see but a 
fraction of its area—but here are fifteen districts of mean 
streets. The crazy structures called houses, which are in real- 


ity sheds, are strung along in a series of dilapidated and filthy 
compartments. To folk as poor as those who live here, cleanli- 
ness, so dear to the average Japanese that it is above godliness, 
is out of the question. 

Che walls are decayed and full of crevices and cracks, the 
root leaks, and there are moss and broken tiles, the shoji are 
full of holes or patched with newspapers, the mats are ragged. 
dirty and moldy. There is foul water in the streets, and a still 
fouler stench in the air, whose source is often visible to the eye 
Frequently, one sees dead rats in the roadway, but for fear of 
the plague they are quickly made away with. After coming 
from the daintiness and delightful artistry of well-to-do Tokyo, 
Shitaya is the abomination of des»olation. 

The most tumble-down of these abodes may be rented for 
from 20 to 25 pence per month, but there are houses so fine that 
they cost as high as a penny, or even 3 halfpence a day. To 
afford one of these expensive residences several families club 
together, not alone for economy, but also for warmth, in 
winter all hands crowding together on the mats. Charcoal is 
not always to be afforded, and heat is a great luxury these cold 
days. A whole block will sometimes take turns in warming 
hands at a hibachi, wherein a few chunks of charcoal smolder 
in a bed of ashes. 

Suppose a pipe-cleaner has had a good day, and returns 
to his home with, say, sixpence. He will expend this in farth- 
ing purchases of miso, a kind of soup stock, oil, fuel, tobacco, 
and perhaps a little fish, which, if he feels reckless, he will eat 
raw with horseradish. He buys in driblets, and, like the very 
poor in all the cities of the world, pays enormous prices. This 
has been a very good day, and perhaps he will peep in at one 
of the tempting cakeshops, which smell so fragrant to the 
weary and hopeless. However, he will be, in ail likelihood, 
“broke” by this time, and will content himself with listening 
to a story-teller relating the ancient glories of Dai Nippon. 

Had our pipe cleaner returned empty-handed he would 
have hurried to the pawnbroker, always near at hand, and 
raised a few farthings on his precious brass pipe, his hibachi or 
his few poor garments not in actual use. With the money he 
would have purchased fish entrails or the offal from horses 
used for food, and perhaps a handful of scraps from a garbage 
barrel. With these he would have feasted with his family, and 
with them prayed that Providence would give him a better day 
tomorrow, so that he might reclaim his goods. 

The pawnbrokers fatten off these wretches as in no other 
land. It is impossible to escape them, and they never relent. 
Anything that costs fivepence can be pawned. 

Until this time of the year. or even until midwinter, one 
can exist in Shitaya without bed clothing, but when the nights 
get cold, with the fearful. piercing frost of a Japanese winter. 
some covering must be had. Now appears another plunderer 
of the poor in the guise of the capitalist who rents quilts by 
the night. He charges, and invariably collects, from one farth- 
ing for a shred of dirty, patched old rag to a penny or even 
twopence for a foul, but heavy, covering. Then, too, there are 
frayed silk quilts for bridal couples, but these are too costly to 
be rented by many bridegrooms. 

Rent must be paid in advance, and before the family go to 
sleep the collector comes and gets either the money or the 
quilt. With a refinement of cruelty he does not appear until 
the lessee has turned in, and the loss of his covering will be 








doubly felt. 


Like the 
the quilt-lender is flinty-hearted 


chill and damp. 


Few of the inhabitants of Shitaya ever get enough money 


ahead to buy bed clothing, and 
is re-enacted again and again for 
there are so many children hay 
winter means acute misery 


very poor to use. From this 


There are heartrending scenes when penniless 
mothers strive to hold the quilt to protect their babes from the 
pawnbroker and the money-lender, 


| the ghastly tragedy of renting 
winter after winter. 
ng but a few cotton rags, the 


and similar quarters the scaven- 
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as with a comb. 


Where 


gers go forth daily searching for food, and they rake the city 
Back they come at night laden with bad rice, 
decayed fish and meat, scraps from slop barrels, broken food 
from restaurants, and all manner of queer odds and ends. 


This 


second-hand food business has an extensive language of its 
own, with special terms for every kind and condition of edible 
junk that is brought to the quarters. 
unintelligible to the uninitiated, and few there are who care to 


This jargon is wholly 


learn the language of the freezing and starving who rent rags 
Nothing that was ever edible can become too bad for the and dine on offal. 


Poverty has its ultimate expression here—its last word 


HOW WOULD YOU SPEND $1,000,000 


WHAT LEADING 


\ GROUP of New York men were 
4 discussing the recent advances 


made in science, when one 
this question: 





propounded 


“What would you do if you were left 
a legacy of $1,000,000, the stipulation be- 
ing that you must expend it in accord- 
ance with what in your opinion would be 
of the most value to science?” 

On the spur of the moment the ques- 


ve | 


tion was framed in writing and a copy of 





it sent to a number of lead 





of the country, wit 


tell what they would do with the 


money 


Re ; : sat ce 
il it should be left to them under like 
conditions. Many replies were receive: 


from a few of which excerpts are given: 

WOULD TEACH SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURE 
By James Wilson, Sec’y of Agriculture- 

I have. dire tly 

000 to spen] 

ence. At the rate 


-ctly, $6.000.- 


now ests of Sci 





States bor 


rows money it would take investment 


of $300.000,000 te pr luce that sum. I 
have as much income as the combined 
incomes of five of the greatest unin ers 
ties Ame I $1.090.000 
vear more I w sp g the 
line of te g pr \ work- 
it ie eaten ek aun re. More 
a x done bv this co - le the 
fear | — 

ee 


INVESTIGATE NKNOWN 
By Robert E. Pear 
Naval Officer and 


AREAS 


With $1,000. 
tior ew g 
es K Ss « © 
the o é 
re t he r ) 
y 
1 es I re t 2 
000.000 square miles : t itter 
some 6.C09.000 square miles are absolute 
‘ ‘ 
vy terra incogr 
For e s $1 .0or x 
wt) ¢ et 


SCIENTISTS AND EDUCATORS 


PROPOSE AS 


large unknown areas could be eliminat 
ed. In both regions the pendulum, me- 
teorological, magnetic, 
taken at 
flattening of the 


and other obser- 


vations, points of maximum 


terrestrial spheroid, 
would supply data for 


termination of the 


a final, rigid de 
actual figure of the 
earth, and for a clearer definition and 
more explicit application of the laws of 
terrestrial meteorology and magnetism. 
Possibly there might be large financial 
returns. It is that 
there are [ 


premature to say 
10t unknown rookeries of fur 
bearing seals in the south, or new whal- 
ing grounds in the north. 


A STUDY OF INSECTS 
By John B. Smith} 
State Entomologist of New Jersey. 

If a million dollars should be placed 
at my disposal I would work along the 
following lines: 

Determination of the life history of 
every insect parasite upon man and upon 
warm blooded animals generally. 

A study of organisms found in para 
sites when taken under natural outdoor 
conditions and the effect which these or- 
ganisms would have host. A 
similar study covering insects not strict- 


upon a 


ly parasitic, yet like mosquitoes and 
other biting 


ble od. 


flies feeding upon animal 





A study of insects ir us to plant 
haracter of their 


digestive secretions with 


life, to determine the 


view OF pre 


paring insecticides more prompt ef 


te 






S eree peep 


a RS 


MOST WORTHY OBJECTS 


Thorough test of the possibility of us 
ing parasitic and predatory forms from 
one country to combat the injurious 
forms of another. 

The formation of a collection illustrat- 
ing all lines of work done and the publi- 
cation of the results, to be available to 
the world at large. At the end of that 
assuming that all my plans had 
carried to a 


period, 


been successful issue, | 


would be ready for burial. 

ENDOW CHAIRS IN ORTHOPEDIC SURGERY 
By Newton M. Shaffer, 
Surgeon-in-Chief of New York State Hospital. 

Interested as I am in the development 
of orthopedic surgery, which aims at the 
relief and cure of deformities in children, 
New York, Ohio, and 
Minnesota, the states now caring for its 


I would, as in 
ceformed and crippled (and as 
cther states will surely follow these emi 
nent examples), endow a chair of ortho 
pedic surgery in, say, four of the promi 
nent One at Cornell 
University Medical College, one at Har- 
vard Medical school, one at the Univer- 


poor 


universities—viz: 


sity of Pennsylvania, and one at the med 
ical department of the University of Chi 
cago. A certain portion of the endow 
ment could be used in equipping a com 
plete mechanical laboratory where stu 
dents could be taught in a practical, sci 
entific way the use and application of ap 
In this labor 
could learn not 
but could b 


paratus to cure deformity 


atory the student only 


how the apparatus is made 
aught hov . . + hii tf. TI 
ight how to construct it hims¢ i 
various underlying principles of mechan 
ics as applied to the human frame could 


be as thoroughly taught and their appli 


cation to deforming diseases as are prin 
ciples of engineering in our various tech 
nical schools. The major part of the en 


dowment would naturally be so placed 

to afford an income to a corps of in 
tructors. I know of no way by whicl 
urgic al science could be better advan ed 
} 


and human suffering and misery relieve 


than by the use of $1,000,000 in this way 
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XUM 


ee 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLANTING 
OLD TIME TOW-PATH 


Bees day will soon be past 


boy can rise, as James A. 


THE 


1 
when 


Garfield 
the Whit 
The beginning of the end its al 
the Ohio 
Canal 


which has 


did, from the 
House. 
ready in sight on a portion of 
The Miami & 
Transportation Company, 


this 


towpath to 


State canal. Erie 


made 


new departure, carries on 
business under a thirty-year franchise 
which requires the system of electric 


towing to be in operation between Cin 
cinnati and Toledo the Ohio State 
canal within six and one-half years of the 


on 
date of the grant. The speed is restrict 
ed to 4 miles an hour, and the company 
is required to tow boats for other own 
The 
from Cincinnati to Toledo is about 


distance 
244 
miles, and of this roure the portion be 
tween Cincinnati, Hamilton and M1 Idle 


ers at @ reasonable charge. 


town, about 42 miles, is now in opera 
tion. The West 
inghouse- Baldwin and a 
fleet of twenty boats, which it is increas 


company owns seven 


locomotives 


ing as fast as possible, for its facilities 
are altogether too small for the business 
offered. 


to be found in the organization of a com 


One reason for this is doubtless 


plete freight handling service with freight 
houses and other conveniences for ship 
pers. 

This traction system is particularly in 
teresting because it is carried on along 
a canal which was generally believed to 
have its usefulness. It 
built in 1828-44 and was leased in 
The 


abandoned in 1877, and by that time the 


outgrown was 


IS61 to 





a private corporation. lease was 


waterway had suffered injuries which are 


not yet wholly repaired. Some time ago 


Thomas N 


many 


Foredyce concluded that the 
manufacturing corporations along 
the route of the canal would furnish sut 
SO68 


ficient for a 





freight transportation 


business provided modern facilities for 


han Ning it 


were afforded. He accord 
ingly conducted experiments in 1900 
which showed that electric traction wa 


entirely practicable and the company is 


the outgrowth of these experiments. The 
company is assisting the state to clean 
out the canal and repair the locks and 
bridges, and there seems to be a good 


} 


prospect that these old 


be the 


waterwavs will 


soon scene of a busy tr iffic 


\ standard-guage track with 70-poun 


SSS 


ove 


nati- Dayton 


OU 


as bec n 


lal 


locomotives 


r 


t 


TD 
at 


1 al 


aqivision 


I 


ie canal and track on the Cincin 


YAY 


. 











nany ‘ h 
could not be raised \t suc ces 
concrete wall was built betwee ‘ i 
nal and the track, an t tter dey s 
ed to allow the locomotive to pass | \ 
the structure. 

The electric locon es « ( 
our-wheel mining type and weigh ab: 








View Along Canal Showing Line and Track. 


55,000 pounds. 


long, 


2 


13/2 Iteet 


The boats are So's feet 
wide and g teet hign 


over all, and can carry about 65 tons on 





a 3-foot draft. As the first application 
of alternating-current motors to traction 
purposes in this country, the work is of 
inusual interest 
SCIENTISTS AS FRAUD DETECTERS 
N R. MASON, of the I gica 
l Bureau of the Smithsor Inst 
ution at Washington, in a reminiscent 
mood, recently told sé x 
periences W ch have | se 
charge departments 
‘Shrew counter s 
work on antiquariar ta 
they are at work on perso1 el 
walks ot! e, and w ve to 
tinually on the looko1 I ré 
all an Enghshman, who be é 
tht tic collector of ‘ 
worn by the royalty | Ele 
\\ o Italy, havin lt 
many ld seals were to be | 
round Rome The ta w 
tome and did pick up 1 \ b 
eal | illy he } 
( u Way it’ the 
tryvmat t mot l 
ul Cal ( ! \ \ ) 
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collection of seals. ‘thither went the 


Englishman and, sure enough, he found 
what he considered a very fine collection 
and Greek seals 


deal of dickering he 


ol ancient 
After 


brought 


Italian 
a good 


old 


point where he agreed to take $20,000 


the Etruscan down to a 


, 1 ; 
rr his collection The price was paid 


nd the jewels passed hands 
: England the col 
lector took his 
ures to the British Museum to hav 
keeper « 


were counteriteit 


hem 





examined by the 
He was told that they 


‘Nonsense,’ he said, ‘I know a re 


gem 
when I see it. You can make ere) 
interfeit gem, but you cannot give it 





he antiquity to save your life.’ 
elp the look of antiquity 
sal ye! These seals are coun 
erfeits, and that is ail there is to it. It 
you were to offer us the whole lot for 
4 


t5 note we wouldn't take them.’ 


‘The collector went back to Italy 


and 
began an investigation, f 
I 


the result of 





wl was that he found that the old 
Etruscan had made the seals himself, 
ind then, to give them the look of an 


could dis 


pose of them to advantage, he 


tiquity necessary betore he 
fed them 
You probably know that the 
crop of a turkey is filled 


bles all 


to turkeys. 
with small peb 


the time, so when the seals got 


; : ; 
into the crops they were ground around 
an! scratched in the most beautiful man 


ner. They came out, rubbed, scratched 


and old looking, after the turkeys were 


killed, and the Englisi: collector was 
promptly taken in 

‘Then there have heen some good 
hoaxes here in Amer! continued Dr 


f course, everyone is familiar 


riant, but there are sev 


come under 


he Smithsonian 


with the pe 


of a woman 





Hle was per 











fectly sincere, I am surt He did not 
find the body, but had bought it from the 
finders. We looked at it and tt was ex 
cellent Che figure was perfect ind 
rough the slightly pa lL lips could b 
seen two or three teet \fter a thor 
examination we were still skeptical 
Ther only e way we can b 
’ we told our visitor, ‘and that is by 
voring a small hole in the back of the 
eg. If we find ossified matter that will 
rove it to be the ret S 1 hun 
being If you are wtiting for us to d 
that, all right If not, we will not agree 
that it genuine 
tle agreed to this very readily \ 
rot a imond file and we to work 
fgur was Of very 1 subst 
ve finally got into ind \ 
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we should have struck bone, we struck 
gas pipe. The thing turned out to be a 
hoax, of course. 

“Another amusing case was that of a 
man in northern New York who came 
across fossil bones while digging on his 
farm. He put them together in an in- 
genious manner and reburied them. Then 
he worked up a scheme whereby some 
scientists came to dig on his place. They 
found the bones, of course. So well had 
they been put together that the scientists 
were completely fooled. They took out 
what they thought was a skeleton, ex- 
amined it closely, and finally gave it a 
name. A long and serious paper was 
published in some scientific magazine on 
the subject and a terrible row followed 
when the truth came out. 

“We are constantly on the watch over 
liere, as we are almost daily called upon 
to face some crank or other. Near the 
front of the National Museum Building 
you will see a slab upon which appears 
to be an ancient Hebrew inscription. It 
looks just as if it might have been dug 
up in the Holy Land, and yet it came 
from Tennessee. The man who brought 
it here was convinced that it was a He- 
brew tablet, and that he had found it 
where the lost tribes of Israel had lo- 
cated. 

“As a matter of fact, the slab is purely 
a freak of nature. The characters on it 
are not Hebrew or Assyrian characters, 
as they appear to be, but merely dents. 
They are in regular order, though, and 
viewed from across the room would be 
taken for figures by anyone. 

“There was an old gentleman living in 
Washington who had some fine old As- 
syrian seals. We borrowed a set of 
them to make a copy. When we had 
finished we sent a set of imitations back 
to him instead of the original set. He 
wrote back complainingly and said that 
when he had agreed to lend his seals to 
us we had promised that they should be 
kept perfectly clean. He took the joke 
in the best part and admitted that he had 
been taken in. This shows how clever 
imitations are, and how often imitation 
coins may be bought when the purchaser 
thinks he is buying originals.” 


THE EARTH’S CENTRAL HEAT 

N the report of the last Coal Com- 

mission the conclusion is arrived at 
that at a depth of 3,000 feet the tempera- 
ture of the earth would amount to 08 
degrees Fahrenheit, but it was consider- 
ed that a depth of at least 4,000 feet 
might ultimdtely be reached in coal min- 
ing. The rate of increase, the commis- 
sioners thought, might for ordinary 
cases be assumed to be one degree Fah- 
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renheit for every sixty feet, but it is in 
reality impossible to give any fixed rate 
of increase. The report of the British 
Association on Committee on Under- 
ground Temperatures during the last 
thirty years tends to show, not only that 
the temperature gradient varies consid- 
erably in different localities, but that it is 
not easy to deduce a fixed law of in- 
crease applicable to all cases. In some 
parts of Western America the heat at 
3,0c0 feet is almost unbearable, while at 
the Calumet and Hecla copper mine in 
Northern Michigan, there is a_ rise 
of only four degrees Fahrenheit in 
a depth of 4,400 feet, although no arti- 
ficial ventilation is resorted to. The 
temperature of the coal on discovery at 
the Rosebridge colliery in Lancashire, 
England, was stated by the management 
to be ¢3 degrees Fahrenheit, but it 
afterward fell to 63 degrees Fahrenheit. 


HEROES OF SCIENCE 

CIENCE has its martyrs as well as 
religion, its heroes as well as the 
battlefield. Many secrets of nature that 
today are of incalculable benefit to man- 
kind were discovered at the cost of death 
to the Columbuses of science, who had 
the hardihood. to promulgate unflinch- 
ingly their truths in the teeth of the 
edicts against scientific heresy. John N. 
Hillard, writing in The American In- 
ventor, calls attention to some of these 

heroes in the words that follow: 
“Bernard Palissy, able physicist, chem- 
ist and geologist, whose fame in France 
equalled that of Della Robbia in Italy, 
shocked the philosophers and learned 
men of his day as much as Galileo did in 
his. Palissy was not only a great potter; 
he had a genius for original research. 
Like most geniuses he did not have the 
faculty to keep a still tongue in his head, 
and he lacked the subtlety of Copernicus, 
who presented his revolutionary discov- 
eries of the solar system in the guise of 
hypotheses, as a mere recreation in high- 
er mathematics. But Palissy could not 
hold an idea, he had to speak it. After 
his pottery provided him with an income 
that made him independent, Palissy had 
time to indulge his passion for geology. 
He made many startling discoveries. He 
had the temerity to maintain that fossils 
were not. as was then supposed, mere 
freaks of nature, but the remains of ex- 
tinct animals. For a time this was ex- 
cused as a harmless idiosyncrasy; but 
when he attempted to destroy the popu- 
lar belief that stones were incapable of 
growth, he found himself struggling in 
the maelstrom of public opinion. He was 
looked upon as a heretic. and not even 
his exquisite porcelain tempered the se- 


verity of his punishment. A term in 
prison, however,. seemingly whetted the 
potter's appetite for more scientific 
knowledge. He pointed out the possi- 
bility of artesian wells. This made him 
more unpopular than ever. With almost 
prophetic insight he foretold the evil con- 
sequences of destroying the forests. He 
was hooted in the streets; but the farm- 
ers and meteorologists of our day know 
how squarely he struck tlie nail on the 
head. But the good people of that day 
believed that he was a dangerous person 
to be abroad. So they arrested him, 
tried him for making pacts with the 
devil, found him guilty on each count in 
the indictment, condemned him to death, 
and dragged him to the Bastile. 

“Lavoisien, a famous chemist of his 
day, was gibbeted during the first French 
revolution, chiefly because he made a 
number of valuable discoveries in medi- 
cine. The Republic had no need of chem- 
ists or physicians. The knife cured all 
diseases, physical, social, and _ political. 
Another celebrated Frenchman, Jean 
Sylvain Bailly, an astronomer and states- 
man, was inconsiderate enough to differ 
from the Jacobites, and those were peril- 
ous times to argue against the powers 
that were in the seats of the mighty. He 
walked to the guillotine with a firm step 
and smiled serenely at the drunken mob 
that surged around the blood-stained 
steps. Franklin’s lightning rod and Jen- 
ner’s theory of vaccination were con- 
demned as impious and blasphemous, as 
was the use of anesthetics in surgical 
operations. 

“We do not have to go back to the 
Middle Ages for our heroes of science. 
Doctor Ellenberger, the discoverer of 
the antidote for morphine poison, fell a 
victim to his desire to aid humanity. He 
experimented to find ovt how long a 
time might elapse between the poisoning 
and the taking of the antidote. This was 
in 1851. Doctor Mayo, of Birmingham, 
England, died while experimenting with 
aconite. His death proved that aconite 
had a cumulative effect on the system. 
This discovery has been of inestimable 
value to mankind. Thuillier, a French 
bacteriologist, in order to study the ac- 
tion of the cholera germ, inoculated him- 
self with the microbe. His death follow- 
ed within three days. He had time to 
make many important discoveries as to 
the action of the microbe on the human 
system, and these observations formed 
the first reliable data on the important 
subject. Of him. more than is given to 
mankind, may it be written truly that he 
was successful in death. Who could ask 
more of fame and fortune? What words 
could form a more enviable epitaph?” 
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A MODERN APPRENTICESHIP 
SYSTEM 


M UCH has been sail of the passing 
/ - : ° 

| of the old time apprenticeship 
system, until in some minds the impres 


sion prevails that it is as difficult for a 


boy to get started in a trade today as it 


is for a man past fifty to keep employe 
It is true that the old system by which 
a boy was taken into the home of the 
master at fourteen and taught the trade, 
the apprenticeship lasting until the boy 
became of age, is no more. Industry is 
too complex for this simple arrangement 
\ trace of the old method still exists, 
however, as the Engineering Magazine 
points out. An example is shown in the 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Com 
pany, which gives a good idea of the 
modern method. In this concern more 
than forty of the important positions are 
held by those who were apprentices and 
a large number who took this course 
with the firm are now holding responsi- 
ble positions in other concerns. The 
writer says: 

“Boys are not accepted as appren- 
tices unless they have an education 
equivalent to having completed a gram 
mar-school course. It is required that 
they be physically sound and of good 
moral character. No boy is employed 
who is addicted to the use of cigarets, 
as it is found that such boy deteriorate 
as workmen; they are not allowed to use 
tobacco in the works. 

‘The service of apprenticeship is 
usually commenced between the ages of 
16 and 18 The first eight weeks are 
cn trial, after which, if mutually satis- 
factory, an agreement is entered into for 
the full term, the pay ranging from 6 
cents per hour the first year to 14 cents 
the fourth year. The boys are given 
some job work, so rated as to allow 
them to earn more than their regular 
wages. This encourages them to put 
forth their best efforts and aids in bring 
ing their work up to a commercial basis 
i $ro to 
the company is required from the boy 


as regards time. 


A payment « 


at the beginning of the term of appren 
ticeship, for the privilege of learning the 
trade, and as a pledge that he will fulfill 
his agreement. At the end of the term, 
In consideration of faithful service, the 
sum of $150 is paid to the boy. 

“When a boy begins work a set of 
tools is loaned to him. If he is accept- 


ed at the end 


tools are sold to him and his name 


f the term of trial, these 


stamped on each. 

“The time in the shop is so divided 
te give experience in lathe work, drill 
ing, milling, assembling and erecting 
screw cutting, scraping, planing, and on 


general work Those making excep 





progress often occupy the posi 
tions of sub-foremen before the expira 
tion of their term of apprenticeship 
There are now more than one hundred 
nd forty apprentices in the different ce 
partments of the works, including twen 
ty-four in the foundry, three in the p 
tern shop, and eight in the draiting d 
partment 

‘A society has been organized among 
the apprentices ihey hold meetings 


every two weeks, listening t 


f 


upon subjects pertaining to the business 
The company allows this time from 
working | 


iours and often furnishes the 
speakers from among those in their em 


ploy who can speak from experience on 


subjects connected with the trade Phe 
boys are also encouraged to attend eve 
ning school, especially to study draiting 


and mathematics; more than a third of 
them are now pursuing such studies in a 
systematic manner. There is a free li 
brary for the use of the shop, containing, 
besides books of general literature, many 
valuable works on mechanical subjects 
\ ‘Handbook for Apprenticed Machin 
ists,’ written by Oscar J. Beale and pub- 
lished by the company, is put in the 
hands of every apprentice. It contains 
valuable information of a practical na- 
ture that can be better learned from a 
book than from other forms of instruc 
tion 

“An instructor, perhaps better named 
‘superintendent of apprentices,’ is em- 
ployed to have general oversight of the 
boys. He examines those seeking ad- 
mission, to ascertain their fitness for the 
work, and explains fully to them and to 
their parents or guardinans the require 
ments, so that there may be no misun 

: ; 


cerstanding, 


The man in charge of the 


ipprentice acts as instructor in some of 
the rudiments of the trade, in the care of 
machinery, the proper form and use of 


tools, and in the best ways of doing the 
various kinds of work. He can keep an 


eye on their habits, especially those of 
boys living away from home, and see 
that they have proper care in case of 
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sickness. He can often help them over 
hard places both in and out of the shop, 
and can guide them on the road to great- 
er usefulness to themselves and their 
employers. He can encourage them to 
be neat, careful, and quick in their work, 
to study such subjects as will help them 
to advance, and so to apply themselves 
as eventually to become masters of their 
trade; he can see that they have justice 
and a uniformity of treatment.” 

\s an evidence that the Brown & 
Sharpe apprenticeship system is not an 
isolated case, the American Machinist 
in I896 received answers from mor 
than one hundred manuiacturers of ma- 
chinery, a large majority of whom em 
ployed apprentices. In about one-halt 
of these shope they were identified by 


regular written agreement 


SENSATIONS IN THE COTTON MARKET 
( ) N February tst the price of cotton 
touched the highest price since the 
Civil War, 16.91 cents. The scenes on 
the New York Exchange during the two 
hours of trading were of the wildest de 
scription. On the day following, Daniel 
J. Sully, the “Cotton King,” announced 
that he had “unloaded” and would take 
a vacation. With this announcement 


brokers fought lke madmen in their et- 


t 
forts to unload, and the scenes in the pit 
were, if anything, wilder than those of 
the stock exchange on “Black Friday” 
and “Blue Thursday.” In less than an 
hour the May option fell a cent and a 
quarter a pound, or $6.25 a bale. Within 
ten days later the market had lost two 
and one-half cents more, a break from 
the top market price of $19.00 per bale 

Discussing these violent fluctuations 
and the still prevailing high price, the 
Philadelphia Ledger says: 

“The truth seems to be that we are 
facing a cotton famine, which threatens 
a disturbance in society, a disturbance 
limited in extent only by the boundaries 
of the civilized world. It was before 
noted that not only are .the economic 
and manufacturing interests concerned, 
but every man, woman and child is made 
to suffer. Cotton goods clothe the poor. 
If the cost of a yard of calico is doubled, 
if the price of jeans grows beyond the 
purchasing power of the laborer, some- 
body must go more shabbily dressed or 
suffer for want of proper clothing. This 
might not be so if the wage earners re- 
ceived corresponding increases in sal- 
aries, but they do not. 

“As for the manufacturers, they are ut- 
terly at sea. The violent fluctuations in 
the market cause them to avoid it. To- 
day they purchase only such quantities 
as are needed to fill their contracts. 
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Where they formerly purchased 100,00c 
pounds of yarn from the mills, they buy 
5,000, and this with trepidation. This 
time last year a certain class of yarn was 
selling at 1614 cents; today it is held at 
Cotton 
goods are naturally much higher in price, 


24, a clear rise of 50 per cent. 


following the advance of the raw prod- 
uct; but still they are being sold at a 
price which corresponds to 13-cent cot- 
ton. If there be no reduction in the 
cost of the product, the manufacturer 
must raise his charges or else suspend 


business until things are adjuste!—until 
a state of equilibrium is reached. And 
this is just what is being done, At 


Gainesville, Ga., one of the largest plants 
in the South, consuming annually more 
than 30,000 bales of cotton, is to close 
down. 
ed, and the English, German and French 
mills. 


So, also, is New England affect- 


“It is easy to see what a revolution 
has taken place in cotton industries by 
glancing over past history. In 1808 cot- 
ton sold at 5 5-16 cents per pound, and 
print cloths were at about 2 cents per 
yard. 


Today the prices are very much 
farther apart. Cotton has more than 
trebled in value, while prints are quoted 
at 4 cents. But, as stated before, these 
goods are manufactured on a 13-cent cot- 
ton basis, and cannot be made at present 
quotations for the raw material. 

‘Between 1897 and 1903 the world’s 
consumption of cotton increased from 
11,880,c00 bales to 14,352,000. 
to 1903 the 
8.000,000, proof of itself of the great 
stimulus in the demand for cotton goods, 


From 1899 
spindles increased almost 


and proof also that the profits were 
great. 

“The logic of the situation seems rea- 
In the first place, it is 
probable that cotton has not been held 
at the estimate it deserved in the econ- 
omy of things; and in the second, that 
the demand has greatly outstripped the 
supply—hence the famine. The question 
is whether or not we face a totally 
changed condition in the matter of the 
cotton output. Are we, in short, to base 
in future all our schedules on 16-cent 
cotton? If so, then the problem is a 


sonably clear. 


serious one, and must be approached 
with candor and intelligence.” 





ACROSS THE ANDES BY RAIL 
INCE 1891, when the first section of 
the Transandine Railway was thrown 

open for traffic, the line has steadily ad- 
vanced until it reached the foot of the 
summit ridge at Las Cuevas, last year. 
Near Cuevas is the Inca bridge, a natur- 
al arch of seventy feet span, composed of 
rock and stone, cemented by the car- 
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bonate of lime and oxide of iron depos- 
ited by mineral springs. The most like- 
ly origin of the arch is a rock-fall into 
the river gorge blocked with snow. At 
this point there is a considerable ava- 
lanche, and the rock-fall probably be- 
‘ame wedged and finally consolidated. 





THE LATEST STEAM ENGINE 
“T*HE latest method of 
power out of great stationary en- 


developing 


gines is not by the familiar type with its 


I 
I 


leng arms and big wheels which cover 
so much area, but by the more compact 
turbine steam engine, which applies the 
turbine principle to steam. The New 
York Central Railroad has just adopted 
turbine engines for the two great power 
houses to be built at Yonkers and Port 
Morris to supply the current for the 
new electric terminal 
York. 


power of steam has been tested on a 


system at New 
This principle of applying the 


small scale in marine engineering and 
to a limited extent in the production of 
electricity, but the engines designed for 
the New York Central will be on a larger 
scale than has ever before been at- 
tempted. 
horse-power will be required for each 


Four turbine engines of 7,000 


plant, or eight in all, and some idea of 
the economy in space to be effected 
over the reciprocating type of engine 


will be had from the statement that each 
engine, shaft and dynamo will cover a 
floor space only about 15 feet square 
and stand 27 feet high. Space, however, 
is only one element of economy claimed 
for the turbine, for these engines are 
reasonably expected to save coal and 
energy as well. 

Side by side with this utilization of the 
turbine steam engine on a large scale in 
stationary power plants come reports of 
the early adoption of the principle on 
large ocean steamships. Heretofore the 
use of the system at sea has been con- 
fined principally to small yachts and to 
naval craft of the torpedo and torpedo 
destroyer types; but the speed and the 
economy of fuel attained by these tests 
have inspired marine engineers and de- 
signers to predict still more favorable 
results with larger engines and _ ships. 
In the United States one of the earliest 
and most insistent of the advocates of 
the turbine engine was Admiral Mel- 
ville, late Engineer-in-Chief of the 
Navy, who has gone abroad to study the 
applications of turbine machinery in 
Great Britain and Germany. His efforts 
have borne fruit in the recent decision 
of the United States naval experts to 
utilize turbines in the 4,000-ton scout 
ships which Congress will be asked to 


authorize. If this plan is carried out the 


navy will make the largest installation of 
turbine power ever placed on shipboard. 
“Marine architects abroad have also 
been studying the problem,” says the 
Philadelphia Ledger, ‘and a few weeks 
ago an announcement was made from 
Belfast that a transatlantic liner to be 
built for one of the great companies was 
to be equipped with turbine engines. 
With the result of these great engineer- 
ing undertakings, it is hardly too much 
to say that a revolution in the whole 
field of modern steam engineering may 
be effected. Any invention which saves 
a pound of fuel or of steam in propor- 
tion to the energy extracted therefrom 
is of immense importance in these days 
of industrial development, and the rapid 
growth of the steam turbine is a sig- 
nificant and striking fact.” 
FASTEST TRAINS ARE IN AMERICA 
A CONTROVERSY has been waged 
between a Ph.D., of Germany, and 
« Ph.D., of America, as to which coun- 
Sum- 
ming it all up the New York Herald 
Says: 


try possesses the fastest trains. 


“One thing is certain, America has the 
fastest trains in the world—the flyers 
which carry tired Philadelphians to and 
from Atlantic City every day during the 
summer. These trains make the trip of 
fifty-five miles, straight across the Jersey 
sands, without a stop, in forty-nine min- 
utes—six less minutes than miles. The 
distance is short, to be sure, but these 
are the only trains in the world which 
really maintain something more than a 
mile a minute speed. 

“When it comes to longer distances 
the palm, perhaps, should be given to 
the trains which run from Paris to Ca- 
lais to meet the boats that cross to Eng- 
land. This run is 185.14 miles, and there 
is one stop, at Amiens, just midway. 
This stop consumes four minutes. De- 
ducting these four minutes, the run is 
made in 186 minutes—practically ex- 
actly as many miles as minutes on a 
three hour run. 

“For a still greater distance the Em- 
pire State Express makes a splendid rec- 
ord. Between New York and Buffalo it 
makes four stops, consuming ten min- 
utes. Substracting these ten minutes, 
the running time is 485 


439.52 miles.” 


minutes for 


Wireless photographs are the latest 
discovery in the electrical world, and ac- 
cording to Nikola Tesla, the day is not 
far distant when one may sit in New 
York and have his photograph immedi- 
ately transmitted by a wireless system 
to any place in the world. 


asiitaa 
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THE FRENCH MARCONI 

yi YFESSOR BRANLY, who has 
I just been awarded part of the Osiris 
prize for scientific discovery, has played 
an important but apparently little-known 
part in the development of wireless tele 
graphy. While Marconi was being feted 
on two continents aud heaped with adul 
ation, Branly was, at the order of the 
French Government, occupied in fitting 
up wireless statiors along the French 
coast and in making all kinds of experi 
ments, which have resulted in perfecting 
the new system. Years ago Branly had 
made successful trials over compara 
tively short distances, and although he 
is not much known outside his country 
his being awarded the prize referred to 
will have surprised none of his French 
fellow scientists. “M. Osiris, by the 
way,” says a writer in Black and White, 
“once a humble wine-grower and stock 
manipulator, is assuming something of 
the figure of an cificial stimulator of 
scientific progress. He is possessed 
with the passion to be a national bene 
factor: not content with offering the his 
Malmaison to the 
French people as a museum, he has 


torical estate of 


sought out less spectacular channels of 
money-giving, and :s fair on his way to 
rank as a kind of French Carnegie.” 


A MAN OF STRIKING CONTRADICTIONS 
HE Rev. Dr. David H. Greer, the 
rector of St. Bartholomew's church, 
in New York, was consecrated Bishop 
Coadjutor of the aiocese of New York 
on January 26. If Bishop Potter had 
searched America for a man more after 
h‘s own heart it is doubtful if he could 
have found one. As the future succes- 
sor of Bishop Potter he merits the pub- 
lic attention which he is receiving. 
Mr. William R. Givens, writing in the 
Independent concerning Dr. Greer, says: 

“He is a man in whose career the or- 
dinary facts have wrought without the 
ordinary corollaries, one in whose char 
acter each element has been developed 
because of, and not as usual in spite of, 
its very complement; for they break all 
coteries, defy all catalogues. and seem 
bound all in incongruity. He is a man 
of gentlest manner, kindliest spirit, and 
intensest sympathy, yet earnest, strenu- 
ous, and practical; 1 man of exception- 
ally sentimental disposition, yet of as ex- 


ceptionally sound judgment concerning 
men and things; a man who gains 
ents usually because he bides his time 





nd yet withal an indeiatigable worke1 
a preacher whose pleading 1s so 

that great multitudes are drawn by 
yet one whose treatment © ther 
most ‘scholars’ would dub superti 
orator with a voice so power 


be famous, yet with an enunciation 


faulty that at times his words are iniis 
tinguishable to halt his congreg 

writer of choice diction, yet so givel 
mannerisms as at times to be ever 
grammatical; a churchman cautious! 


conservative in public utterance 


thodox In private faith, yet on so lhbet 
in methods and so realy to adopt ey 
pedients as shock whol lasses 
reformers by having billiard rooms 
bles, cigar counters, dancing isses 
and a Sunday playing football team 
and connected with that parish-house; 
a man as full of surprises as of excel 
lencies, yet of ster] v qual ties as strik 
ing contradictions—such a man is Bis! 


op Greer.” 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK’S RECOVERY 7 
Pp \RENTS and guardians of yout 

and all other people who believe 
purity in art, literature and hie will be 
extremely gratified to learn of the re 
covery to health and activity of Mr 
\nthony Comstock, the efficient and e1 


ergetic Secretary of the Society for the 


Suppression of Vice, who has been e¢ 
fined to his home at Summit, N. J.. 
since last October from the effects of a 
cruel assault committed upon him at 
New Haven while in the performance oi 
his duty. One of Is largest seizures was 
made in Chicago a few days before he 
was assaulted, when he discovered and 
destroyed nearly 100,000 books, pictures 
and circulars of the vilest imaginabl 
character 

Mr. Comstock is a veteran of the Civil 
War and 


postoffice inspector and as the repre 


under his authority as 
sentative of the Society for the Sup 
pression of Vice, Mr. Comstock has 
since 1872, when ke entered upon this 
service, seized and ciestroyed over eighty 
tons of indecent books and pictures, and 
caused the arrest and punishment of 
over 2,500 men engaged in this nefarious 


business 


"are made from 
selected wools, 
carefully spun, and 
have an even, lofty, elastic 
thread. Dyed in a full line of 
beautiful shades which can always 
be matched. 

An article knitted or crocheted of 
Fleisher’s Yarns will always hold 
its shape and yet be soft and elastic. 
Every skein of the genuine bears 
the trade-mark ticket. 


Knitting Worsted, Germantown Zephyr- 
Dresden Saxony, Spanish, 
Shetland Floss, Ice Wool, etc. 

New Knitting and Crocheting Manual 
mailed for four tickets from Fleisher’s Yarns 
and 3 cents for postage. It contains direc- 
tions for making the above garment and 
various kinds of sweaters and vests, as well 
as all the new style and staple garments. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc. 


Department “CC,” PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ANICURE 





COSTS 25 CENTS LASTS 25 YEARS 
Solid German Silver. Trims, Files and Cleans the naiis 
with either hand. Don't take imitations. Sold every- 
where or hv mail for 25e. Manicure Book, **A Handy 
Hand fook of the Hands”—complete instruction on the 
care of the hands and nails. Sent for five 2c. stamps. 
Money back if you want it. 


ALIP-KLIP CO. 59S Clinton Ave. 8., Rochester, N.Y. 
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LICORICE TABLETS, 
(5 & 10¢ PACKAGES. ) 
FOR COUGHS & COLDS. 
MADE WITH PURE SPANISH LICORICE 


4" GLYCERINE TABLETS, 
hag | ( 10¢ POCKET TINS. ) | 
ant FOR RELIEF OF 
HOARSENESS & THROAT AFFECTIONS. 
















ITALIAN PEPPS, 


| 
( 10¢ ALUMINUM POCKET PACKET. ) | 
A HANDY POCKET STAMP BOX WHEN EMPTY. 


GUM IMPERIALS, 
« 10¢ ALUMINUM BOXES. ) 
ASSORTED PURE FLAVORINGS. | 
IF NOT SOLD BY YOUR DRUGGIST,” | 
F MAILED FREE UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE. | 
tert 863 BROADWAY, NY.CITY. | 






































ILLUSTRATING 
is a Money-Making 


profession, and one of the most 
Profitable thata young manor 
woman can enter. We teach 
this subject, and others, thor 
oughly by mail, Our book, 
** Struggles With the World,”’ 
dealing wth the better educa- 
tion of menand women, is Free, 
It shows you how, during your 
Spare time, to become an le 
lusirator, Ad.-Writer, 
Journalist, Proofread. 
er. Bookkeeper, Sten-« 
ographer, Klectricizn, 
Elecirical Engineer,etc. 
Mention tne profession which 
interests you, and we shall be 
pleased to send valuable ine 
formation pertaining thereto. 
Correspondence Inctitnte of 
Ameries, Bo. 673 Seranton, Pa, 












“WFELLO 
POLLY” 


Parrots are the most jolly, 
sociable and interesting of all 
home pets. We import great num- 
bers of choice young hand raised 
birds which are unsurpassed, 
and we guarantee every bird to 
learn to talk. A beautiful Cuban 
or Mexican 


PARROT $3.90 
4 for only nae 
if ordered before Sept. Ist. Price includes shipping case 
and food for journey. A first class cage $1.40, large cage 
$2.50. Elegant large brass cage 86.85. African, Panama, 
Yellow Head'and other parrots at low prices. 

Parrot Book illustrating 10 varieties of parrots in their 
natural colors and telling how to train and care forthem. free 
if you mention this paper. Complete book on birds 25 cents. 


IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Largest retail bird dealers in America, 


ANN a Rots 



























Removes all odor of perspiration. ~ De- 

ae lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 

mailed on receipt.of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
- GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 
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CHRIST AND MARRIAGE 
YRESIDENT Charles F. 


Bibliotheca 


Thwing in 
into a 
Modern 


23 } 
which he 


enters 
“The 


course of 


Sacra 
lengthy discussion of 
Family” in the 
touches on some most interesting teach- 
ings to be found in the New Testament. 
He says: 

“Though marriage has these founda 
socio 


tions, (biological, psychological, 


logical and religious), yet it is to be ob 
that Christ 
enjoining marriage. At 


served gave no command 
this 


Coes not fulfil, but he destroys, 


point h: 
the He- 
coming 
looked 
Among the command- 


brew tradition. Before his 


marriage was by the Hebrews 


upon as a duty. 
Hebrew 


ments of the early Scriptures 


are the commandments: ‘Be fruitful, 
and multiply, and replenish the earth’: 
‘Be ye fruitful, and multiply; bring forth 
abundantly in the earth, and 


therein.’ (Gen. 9:1, 7.) 


multipls 
These early com- 


mandments seem to have continued as 
moving forces throughout the history of 
the race. Blessings upon the marriage 
state and upon a multiplicity of children 
Childlessness is the subject of 


lamentations. Apparently Christ favored 


abound. 


neither the married nor the single life. 
No inference should be drawn from the 
fact that he was not married. 


may be 


At once, 
that He 
regarding the duty of 
certain people not marrying: 
are some eunuchs, which were so born 


however, it said does 


give intimation 


‘For there 


from their mother’s womb: and there are 
some eunuchs, which were made of men; 
and there be eunuchs, which have made 
themselves eunuchs, for the Kingdom 
of Heaven’s sake. He that is to receive 
it let him receive it.’ (Matt. 19:12.) 
“Other reasons there are, which should 
An inherited disease 
It is said that 
George Combe denied marriage to him- 


preclude marriage. 
represents such a cause. 


self, because he knew he was a subject 
A friend of 
the writer does not permit himself to 


of hereditary consumption. 


become a father in the fear that his ¢hil- 
dren might become insane. Duties which 
are inconsistent with certain conditions 
of the family life should prevent. There 
are those who owe special duties to the 
community, the performance of which 
would interfere with the duties which 
world be owing to a family. Yet be it 


said that the celibate life, in Christ's in 


ternretation, assumed no form of sa 


crcuness. The duty of living such a life 
is constituted by causes and conditions 
which would make wedlock unfitting 
‘These causes and conditions belong to 


the realm of individual interpretations 
and choice: they are not ecclesiastical. 
“For women Christ showed a respect 
» less high and a regard no less warm, 
than he showed to man. One of the most 
significant of his few conversations with 
single individual was held with a wom 
The 


Bethany were 


an—the Samaritan—at the well 


sisters of the home at 


dear to him. For the woman suffering 


from an cifense which ancient law and 


social iutgment have united in consider- 
ing most heinous, he had pity and par- 
His 


wrought for and or women. 


don. miracles of healing were 
To a no- 
bleman’s daughter and a widow’s son he 
restored life. The woman suffering from 
a spirit of infirmitv and a woman subject 
to an issue of blood, as well as the 
aaughter of the Canaanitish woman, He 
l ealed. 
'fe held them is found in the affection 
had tor Him. 
ainong the last at His cross and the first 
at His sepulcher. 

“It may, 
home in 


were regarded as equals was the home 


Evidence of the regard in which 


which women They are 


that the 
and 


therefore, be said 


tirst which husband wife 
founded upon the principles which Christ 
taught. By these principles husband 
and wife. may possess varying duties, 
but the duties are 


‘litey may possess varying rights, but 


of equal obligation. 


these rights equality of op- 


portunity and of privilege. 


represent 


“In passing, it may be added, that 
Christ’s words contain no intimations 
of the worthiness of celibacy. Paul 


seems to command the single life, but 
the commendation 1s based upon his be 
lief of the near approach of the Parousia. 
Christ makes no suggestion regarding 
evil, and as 

The Mani- 
until the 


the body as_ necessarily 


therefore to be crucified. 
chaean 


third century was well on its way. and 


doctrine did not 


arise 
more than three hundred 
Christ's that the 
definite rule regarding a celibate clergy 


it was years 


after ascension first 


was promulgated. It is certainly sig- 
that Christ’s first 
wrought at a wedding.” 


nificant miracle was 











ance near 
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AN EXPERT ON EFFECT of ALCOHOL 


HE action of alcohol on the human 

system is thus described by one of 
the world’s medical experts, Dr. Wood 
head. He says: 

“IT have been able to demonstrate that 
the walls of the blood vessels are the 
first to suffer organic change from thx 
action of alcohol. Such changes occur 
first by a thickening of the inner coai 
followed by proliferation of the endo- 
thelial cells, then a thickening of the 
intima and adventitia, also wasting o/ 
the muscular fibers. This cellular ia- 
connected tissue 


crease is a veritable 


group of degeneration. First it is pro 
liferation of the endothelial and connect- 
ive tissue cells around the connective 
tissue spaces, and secondly it is an ac 
cumulation of waste products. In some 


instances this may go on slowly, in 
rapidly. attacks 
the liver; always the parenchymatous 
tissue, and in others the kidneys. In all 
cases these changes are seen in the cap- 
illaries of the brain. In the chronic 
form. the muscular coats of the walls oi 


others Sometimes it 


the vessels disappear and the fibrous tis 
sue is increased. The liver cells become 
atrophied, and fatty infiltration and de- 
generation This 
fibrous tissue is uniform, particularly in 
the heart, kidney, liver and blood ves 
sels, also in the sheathes of the nerves. 
The lymphatics are also affected.” 


follow. formation oi 


A GUIDEPOST TO HEALTH 
N KR. HORACE. FLEFCHER;, -a 
4 successful importer and manu- 
facturer, for five years has lived on one- 
third the quantity of food that a healthy 
workingman eats. He is sound in body; 
he can ride his bicycle a hundred miles 
a day; and he can take at any time the 
athlete in 
He is now fifty-four vears of 


exercises prescribed for an 
training. 
age. 

Sim- 
ply by eating what his appetite craves 
and no more, and by chewing his food 
thoroughly. 


How does he accomplish this? 


He began his experiments 
with simple food because life insurance 
was refused to him on 
stomach trouble. 

Summing up the results of his experi- 
ments in The World’s Work. a writer 
says: 


account of a 


“Mr Fletcher’s experiments with 


food have proved these things for him: 


“Tt. He can live on one-third the 


amount of food usually eaten and be 
healthy and vigorous. 

‘2. Only five hours’ sleep are neces 
sary. 


“3. When food is thoroughly chewe.l 
the waste of digestion is reduced nine- 
tenths. 

“4. The appetite indicates the needs 
of the body and wants simple food. 


5. Since an important part of diges 


tion is done in the mouth, thorougti 


chewing is necessary.’ 


The American Board of Commission- 


ers of Foreign Missions has issued a 
statement concerning the ravages of the 
strange epidemic known as the “sleeping 
sickness,” now prevalent in certain parts 


of Africa Notwithstanding all efforts 
on the part of the British authorities, 
there is no abatement in the ravages of 
Uganda. It appeared 
there between two and three years ago 


probably coming from the Congo. No 


the disease in 


less than 68,000 persons have died of it, 
10,000 within the last five months. A 
commission sent from England, headed 
by Col. Bruce, has decided that the dis 
ease is scattered by a fly called kivu. but 
no antidote has yet been discovered 


Dr L. W Voorhees of New York 
City says concerning the struggle and 
push and fight for success in our great 
cities: “The effect of all this—Sanatoria 
are springing up everywhere, and ha 
vens of peace are in absolute demand 
New York State has eleven 


and seventy-nine insane gathered from 


1 : 
thousand 
nousand 


the lower strata of 


better classes’ 


society; while th 


have a representation < 
fifteen thousand nine hundred and nine 


persons from educational and commer 
cial pursuits. making a total of twenty- 


nt 
six thousand nine hundred and eigh: 


ig@hty 
eight ut 


wherein lies the remedy: 
There can be but one, viz., a slackenins 
of the terrible pace, and the ‘rest-cure.’ 


Fortunate is the man who has some 


avocation or artistic pursuit to which 
he can flee, and especially fortunate 
he who has cultivated a taste for goo. 


reading.” 


Is It Harness| 


or any sort of vehicle that will 
claim your attention this spring? 
Just a word before you buy. | 
There’s a standard. A guarantee 
of absolute worth, highest service, 
longest life, most perfect adapta- 
bility in 


Studebaker 


Vehicles and Harness. 


You can’t afford to experiment with untried 
goods for the sake of a small saving in first 
cost. Don't make the mistake of looking 
only at the price, and getting shoddy goods. 
Quality should be the first thought and 
that’s where Studebaker’s count. Stude- 


baker’s sell at honest prices and you are 
sure of value for your good money. Stude- 
baker dealer in most every town. See him, 


Postal us for acatalog and particulars. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
New York, San Francisco, 
Kansas City, Portland, Ore., Denves, 
Salt Lake City, Dallas. 





about orange growing, fruit culture, 
vegetable gardening, ain growing, 
poultry, climate, soll, water, lands, pow- 
er, markets, manufacturing facilities, 
wages, etc. ‘ 
Fer printed matter and otherinformation write 
CALIFORNIA PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
REPRESENTING STATE AL ORG 

Dept. F.F. 25 New Montgomery 8t., 

SAN FRANCISOO, CALIFORNIA ra 
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HE two million people who buy 

Ingersoll Watches every year, buy 
them because they bear the strongest 
gua antee for accurate time made by 
any watchmakers, and because eight mil- 
lion people who have bought and carried 
them are loud in their praises. 

If you v ant the best watch, ask any dealer for an 
Ingersoll and see that you get it. If youdont, send 
usa dollar and you will receive one by mail, prepaid. 

Booklet FREE, Address Dept 74. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 67 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 











STANL "\ 
Straight a $4.00 


The New Kind. Saves space. Sets 
close up to wail. Can throw back top 
without. striking woodwork, or plaster 
Has corner hinges. Strong and durable 
Finely made, Furnished in manystyles 
ani sizes. Costs no more than old styles 
Sent direct from factory. 


DRESSER TRUNKS 
A Berne sot Svaek: eee ds: 


Everything within easy reach, 
r tothi 





9 or 
No heavy trays tohft. 1 ght, 
smooth sliding drawers. Per- 
fectly durable. Holds as much 
as any other trunk Sent 
Privilege of examination. 
Write for Trenk Booklet A331 





The Homer Voung Co. 





4 Ltd., Toledo, Ohio. 











Incandescent 
Gasoline Lamp. 


Safe as a 
ful as 100 ca 





Conforms " ar 


auce unde 





Sun Vapor 
Light Co. 
Box 613, Canton, 0. 


Write for catalogue 


The “Sun” 


Qutshines 
| Them All. 








YOUNG PEOPLE'S CONGS oF PRAISE 


et the Trice & Sones Vuit alltheleople. 
25 cents per copy. 270 songs, new and familiar. 
THE BiGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicaco 


OUR DAY 


NEW VERBS WANTED 
hee St. James’ Gazette of 
calls the attention ol 


London 
professional 


neologists to the rather 
“We 


want,” it says, “popular verbs for sev- 


present and 
pressing need of some new verbs 
eral operations introduced by modern 
The X-rays, the Finsen treat- 
ment for lupus, the operation of radium 


science. 


what are the 
A man is guillotined 


ior cancer, and what not 
words for these? 
or hanged, his leg is amputated; he is 
trepanned. 
Finsened, 


What is it when he is rayed, 
radiumed? We still 
word. 


Want a 


wireless ‘Marconigram,’ which 


Was suggested, seems to have died a 


natural death. What is the synonym for 
telephone when one speaks over the in 
strument to which a phonograph is at 
tached? And 
that ‘motor’ is the 
automobile?” 


have we finally agreed 


verb to travel by 


PRODUCTION OF BOOKS BY NATIONS 
ie printing was invented, there 


have been published, according to 
a recent estimate, some twelve million 
books, and from fifteen to eighteen mil 
lion periodicals. According to a writer 
in a recent issue of Colliers, the yearly 
output at present is about two hundred 
thousand. Germany comes first in vol 


ume, then Japan, Russia, France, and 


Italy, United 


England just behind us. 


before the States, with 


In novels and 
imaginative works generally first place 
is held by England; in educational and 
theological works, as in books for the 


‘er - , wr: lead 1? 
young, by Germany. France leads in 


volume of history, and Italy religion 
Yet we are undoubtedly the country 


where reading is most a habit 


The explanation is, that we read more 


periodicals and newspapers, than any 
other country. 
“Germany,” says one of the statisti 


cians, “is the land of thinkers, the 
United 
The 


newspapers are read without thought is 


States is the land of readers.” 


implication that periodicals and 


usually made in exaggerated form 


Much of the best current thought in our 
country goes 


into newspapers, and it 


must beget a certain amount of inde- 
pendent reflection in those who read it. 
Our leading 


more actual all the time. 


becoming 
They tend to 
deal more with the conditions of our life, 


magazines are 







to plunge with original inquiry into all 
sorts of problems of government and ex- 
istence. The only way in which they are 
inferior to the smaller number of their 
predecessors, if at all, which is doubtful, 
is in the quality of: literature. Wishing 
to reach hundreds of thousands, 
millions, the magazine or 


even 
newspaper 
usually speaks too loud to make artistic 
harmony probable.”’ 
A BOOK EVERY TWO YEARS 
() NE book every two years—not a 
bad record for a Queen, who is 
much harassed by official business,” said 
Carmen Sylva at a reception held in hon- 
or of the anniversary of the local Evan- 
gelical church at Bucharest. 

“IT was sixty the other day,” contin- 
ued Carmen Sylva. “My first book ap- 
peared at the beginning of the eighties. 
I have written novels, dramas, legends 
and poems, also translations, notably of 
Roumanian folk lore. You may recol- 
Pierre Loti’s fa- 
When I read 
sat down immediately to 


lect my translation of 
mous ‘Iceland Fisherman.’ 
that book I 
translate it, even before asking Pierre’s 
permission. But, then, we are such good 
friends, it did not matter.” 

A biography of the late Dean Farrar 
is being prepared by his son, and is soon 
to be published. 





Dr. William Bauer, a German ethnol- 
ogist, who has been studying the south- 
ern tribes in the interior of Mexico, has 
compiled a remarkably complete vocab- 
ulary of the languages spoken by these 
tribes. 
sists of 3,000 words, the fullest yet ob- 


The Zabotean vocabulary con- 
tainable. Every advance of this char- 
acter means more for civilization than 
many a subjugation. 


Justin McCarthy, the novelist and his- 
torian, has recently been placed upon the 
civil list of the British Government to 
annual pension of 
Mr. McCarthy has well earn- 
ed his pension irrespective of circum 
The fact is, however, that Mr 


receive an 


($1,250.) 


£250 


stances. 
McCarthy has been as generous in the 
spending of his money as he has been 
indefatigable in earning it, that he is now 
in his seventy-third year, and for the last 
almost blind, re- 
quiring his daughter as amanuensis 


five years has been 
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OUR DAY 


THE TRAGIC END OF A DAZZLING CAREER 


Continued from page thirteen. 


in starting new companies, and thus 
there would be no end to the money that 
would be made. An opportunity was 
kindly offered to invest in this big com- 
pany. 

The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava 
one of the most honored and honorable 
men in England, was made president of 
the corporation. The directors included 
Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. J. Gough Cal- 
thorpe of the Fifth Dragoon Guards 
and Lord Edward William Pelham-Clin- 
ton, master of the Queen’s Household. 

Money. flowed in to an extent that 
perhaps will never be known. Mr. 
Wright became a member oi all the 
fashionable clubs, and his country place, 
Lee Park in Surrey, shown on page 
thirteen, had made by clever 
landscape gardening the most charming 
spot in England. 





been 


tle spent over $1,000,- 
ooo upon the estate, and at one time a 
little army of six hundred men was em- 
ployed upon its improvement. The house 
contained a famous palm garden, a huge 
ballroom, a theatre, a great organ, many 
suites of guest rooms and an observa- 
tory, with a costly telescope of great 
power. The park comprised about two 
thousand acres and contained several 
marble fountains, statuary brought from 
Italy, pagodas, summer 
trees, lakes stocked with game fish, a 


houses, rare 


fine conservatory,and music room under 
the water of the chief lake, a miniature 
mountain made to order and many rare 
imported trees. The stables accommo- 
dated fifty horses. The fittings were of 
polished gun metal. Bass-reliefs adorned 
the stalls. 

The crash came on Friday, Dec. 28th, 
1900. That day will be ever remember- 
ed as London’s Black Friday. When 
the brokers on the Stock Exchange that 
day delivered stock purchased on ac- 
count of the London and Globe Finance 
Corporation the checks they received 
were dishonored. Next day the concern 
suspended, and thirteen stock exchange 
firms went down in the crash with it. 

The old Marquis of Dufferin never got 
over the shock and shame of the dis- 
aster. He died soon afterward, and it is 
believed that he died of a broken heart. 

There are many lessons to be drawn 
from this promoter’s life. One of the 
most important is that laws should be 
enacted and enforced which will protect 
a confiding public against these financial 
bubbles blown by designing men. 

Another lesson, not less important, 
was recently emphasized by Dr. N. D. 


Hillis, when he said: “What manner of 


man must he be who can look at Whita 
ker Wright and still determine to make 
haste to be rich at all hazards? Wealth 
is honorable, property is sacred, pro 
viding it be produced. The joy of finan 
cial success is that in enriching one’s 
self the state also has been enriched, 
because values have been created and 
built up. But all wealth gained by sub 
tle deceits and lies is a mockery. Thes« 
apples are apples of Sodom, fed 


stuffe 
with ashes and soot. Such gains are 
not ‘wealth,’ but ‘filth,’ a pool, putrid, 
stagnant, bitter, holding waters of death, 
a veritable Dead Sea. By juggling, by 
promoting, by skilful watering, by work 
ing the market up and later, when the 
hour came, working it down, Whitaker 
Wright came to live in a palace. But 
his wages of silver were Achan’s that 
he first buried in the potter’s field and 
that in turn slew him. His pieces of 


money were the thirty pieces of silver 

for which Judas betrayed his Master.” 
ADVANCES IN SCIENCE 

~ CIENTIFIC 

never greater than those of the 

present. 


achievements wert 


Concerning some of the direc 
tions in which leaders of science 
now making progress, The Independent 
says: 





“To the aid of the biologists in short 
ening the time necessary for the deve 
opment of organic forms comes the mu 
tation theory of de Vries, according to 
which nature does sometimes move by 
leaps. The revival and increasing co 
firmation of Mendel’s law of heredity | 


made it possible to discuss evolution 
quantitatively and to work systematically 
for the cultivation of species of almost 
any desired qualities. 


and 


Physics, chemistry 
biology have now joined forces 
the study of the cell structure and 
fluids, and the study of ionization and os 
motic pressure is 


making somewh 


more comprehensible the mysteries oi 
vital processes. Synthetic organic chem 
istry is becoming bolder in attempts and 
Indig 


is now made artificially on a commerci 


more practical in its applications. 


scale from what once was a waste prod 
uct. Thousands of acres of arable land 
in India are released from the growth 

his plant. and can be devoted to produ 


ing food tor the 


starving natives. The 
constitution of camphor is now knowr 
and its commercial procuction seems 
practicable. Electrical processes are now 
preparing cheaply by the 
tons substances which a few years ago 


iT ag 


were the curiosities of the laboratory.’ 





thousands of 





WILDE’S 
Pictures and Colorgraph 


COLORGRAPHS 


These pictures are, as the title suggests, re- 
productions in color. , 

The subjects have been carefully selected 
from the most famous works of the old and 
modern masters. 

The “ Colorgraphs” will at once be recog- 
nized as gems of art, for their faithfulness to 
the originals in the depth and beauty of color- 
ing brings them close to the possible limits of 
reproductive art. 

The “ Colorgraphs” are 8 x 10 inchesin size, 
and each is enclosed in a neat deckle-edged 
portfolio. Price, 35 cents each. 


Wilde’s Bible Pictures 


A choicecollection. Neithertime nor money 
has been spared in reproducing these pictures 
in the most artistic manner. 

We have an especially good selection illus- 
trating the Life of Christ, from the Annuncia- 
tiontothe Ascension. A child can comprehend 
a picture when words fail to appeal to him. 

Size of card, 6 x 8 inches. Price, 1 cent. 
No orders received for less than ten copies. 


Catalogue and Lists Sent Free on Request. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Boston and Chicago 














The Present Generation 


of HOUSEWIVES will no doubt. remem 
ber this picture on the wrappers around 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap 





Oca? 
we; 











— a toe 
Trt SOAP their n 





others and grandmothers used 


always praise so highly, and which they thought 
was the cheapest and best soap made even when 
they paid ro cents a bar for it 
The same soap is now sol? Cents 
by all first-class grocers at a Bar 
Size of har s exactly as it used to be 


and quality is € t 
\ box of DOBBINS’ Fl ECTRIC should be in 
every house, as it improves with age 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Sole Proprietors) 
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EG @BRTHE SENATE’S$SNUFFBOXES 


W HILE the art 
snuff-taking are in the 


United States the tradition is 
still cherished and the official snuffboxes 
are maintained and kept carefully filled 
with material for producing 
York Sun. 

are two in number, 


and 
obsolete 
Senate, 


fresh 
sneezes, says the New 
little 
inches long, 


These boxes 
lacquer affairs about four 
wide and an 


one-half inches 


and 


and 
inch deep, 


two 


are fastened by screws 


to the top of the projecting ledge, one 
on each side of the vice-president’s dais. 

The snuff 
geant-at-arms of 


is purchased by the 
the four or 
cight-pound jars, at a cost of 75 cents a 
pound, and it takes an average of about 
tive pounts a year to replenish the boxes 


ser- 
Senate in 


twice a week during the sessions. The 
work of refilling the boxes was for years 
one of the duties ceremoniously per- 
formed by the late Captain Bassett, the 


venerable assistant doorkeeper of the 


Senate, an inveterate user of the powd- 
ered weed; but since his death, 
the task 
one of the 


five years 
fallen to the lot of 
naturally, 
not bestow upon it the loving care of his 
«ged predecessor. 


has 


ago, 


pages, who, does 


Captain Bassett had when he died 
completed nearly sixty years of con- 
tinuous service in the Senate, and was 


of the days when 
the use of snuff was general in that body. 


almost the sole relic 


For many years before his death his dig- 


nified, almost ceremonious manner of 


practice of 


indulging in the habit excited the won- 
der and awe of the modern page. 
CLOG MAKING IN WALES 

~HE manufacture of wooden shoes 


or clogs is quite a picturesque in- 
dustry of Wales. There is a large de- 
mand there for these shoes, for they are 
the popular footwear not only for the 
Welsh country folks but for hundreds of 
men, women and children 
the factories. 


who work in 
alde: 
their 
makers appear on the scene, 
bought the wood, are allowed to set up 
their little tents on the and com- 
mence work. They begin by sawing the 
wood into blocks about a foot in length, 
six inches 


Wherever trees can be pur- 


chased from owners these clog 


and, having 


spot 


across, and six inches deep. 

rhe next thing is to shape these pieces 
into the resemblance of a sabot or shoe. 
This is done with the aid of a powerful 
cutter, sharp slice off the 
wood as easily as one would sharpen a 


enough to 
pencil. In a few moments the shapeless 
block of wood assumes the shape of a 
Though in 
the clog is 


shoe. rather rough shape, 


now ready to be carted to 


the nearest town, where the 


touches are added. 
certain amount of 


finishing 
These consist of a 
leather to form the 
upper part of the shoe and an iron rim 
round the sole and heel. When complet- 
ed the clogs are sent away in great quan- 


tities. some being reserved to stock the 


neighboring village shops, where they 
can be purchased for about 85 cents a 


pair. 


MR. CARNEGIE’S GARDEN CITY 
~HE plans for the 
$2,500,000 


spending of the 
given by Mr. Carnegie 
to his native town outline an architect- 
ural paradise likely to excite envy. Even 
the king who used to sit in Dunfermline 
castle drinking the blood-red wine would 
have appreciated the comforts of home 
which are thus to be placed within the 
reach of the humblest workingman by 
the bounty of the barefoot boy who left 
the town to seek a fortune. 

A landscape effect goes with each of 
the cottages, which blend harmoniously 


into a color scheme, in 


which details of vine-clad porches, gar- 


satisfactory 


dens, even the interiors, with the pictures 
on the walls, have been arranged. 
AN INGENIOUS SUGGESTION 

LL sorts of queer devices are offer- 

ed the army 

and fortifications as engines of 


board on ordnance 
destruc- 
tion. One of the strangest suggestions 
of this kind yet presented to the consid- 
eration of the board contemplates the 
fish, 


the propulsion of submarine torpedoes. 


use of large preferably sharks, for 


According to the plan proposed a shark 
is to be imprisoned in a tube at the rear 
end of the projectile, and is to be con- 


trolled in its movements by the active 


application of wireless telegraphy. In 


case the shark became restless and at- 


tempted to swim away on his own ac- 


was to be given an electric 
that 
course until the torpedo had reached its 


target. 


count it 


shock, and in way kept on its 














Well Known and Known Well 
Wherever Known 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Life Insurance for the Whole Family. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Write for Particulars, Dept. -1 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 
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